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Character Sketch. | 
ADA NEGRI. 


By Miss NorDLINGER. 
‘¢ Her son, her only son, 


“ Apa NEGRI, the poetess of Italian democracy, In poverty her one great pride, 


long ago her name was comparatively unknown, 
even in her own country, and for some time the 
readers of the Illustrazione Popolare and the 
Borriere della Sera had been inquiring who 
could be this Ada Negri from Motta Visconti, 
who from time to time published such striking 
poems in their papers? This question is no 
longer asked in Italy, her collected poems have 
appeared in print and taken the world by storm. 
French and German translations followed, and 
Ada Negri’s name is now well known beyond 
the Alps, but it has not yet become familiar in 
England, and no English translator has intro- 
duced the poet and her remarkable poems to 
this country. 

‘“‘Vainly I struggle, vainly curse and weep; 


The world goes laughingly by and hears me 
not,”’ 


she cries in bitterness, but perhaps it was well 
the callous world turned a deaf ear; perhaps 
the desperate fight for fame ignited and fed the 
flame which burns in all her poetry with such a 
strange and fervid glow. 

Whoever reads these poems must feel that 
the sorrows they express are real sorrows, the 
sufferings of a long lifetime have been crowded 
into the young poet’s short span of years, and 
she has, indeed, passed through the school of 
bitter experience to earn the fame for which 
she longed so ardently. 

A “fearful creature ” that called itself Adver- 


Apa NEGRI. 


| honour on the brave girl, who owes so much to 


sity appeared to her in the depth of night, with poverty. 


an awful prophecy of woe :— 
“Glory’s bright light will only shine 
For those who suffer, racked with toil, 
Pain wings the mind to flights divine.” 
And though at first, in terror, she bade the 
apparition leave her, yet she answered, ‘‘ Stay.” 
Adversity was, indeed, the companion of her 
youth. She knew full well 
Db ee the sleepless nights, and restless 
Anxiety for the approaching faorrow.” 
She had experienced the agony of ‘‘days with- 
out bread,’ and describes disconsolately how 
‘*Mid gloomy Sdarkness, I grew up, while in 
my heart 
Burned a fierce longing for the sun.” 


Let us once more cross the big muddy yard 
with its duck ponds and open stable-doors, knock 
at the battered door and mount the two flights 
of chipped brick stairs. We shall find Ada 
Negri in her own room above. ;The light is 
dim, for sheets of paper take the place of glass 
panes in the window frames ; but there is not 
much to see. A case of books that serves as 
sofa too is the most luxurious piece of furniture 
in the bare room, and for a moment our eyes 
are dim with pity, till our hearts grow wide 
with sympathy mu admiration. 

* a th 
| The poem “Noadre Operaia’’ describes a 


‘wool factory, where a poor tired woman toils 


with’gold and laurel. 

But until that bright day dawned Ada Negri 
remained in Motta Visconti. In heavy “‘ Zoccoli,” 
(wooden shoes), she tramped backwards and 
forwards to the schoolroom, where eighty un- 
kempt boys greeted her with a roaring morning 
welcome and tried her patience to the utmost by 
obstinately shouting every letter of the alphabet 
in unison. 

With pale cheeks, burning hands, and 
sparkling eyes, the young mistress returned 
home at night; her mother feared she would 
fall ill of fever, but she was mentally, not physi- 
cally, sick. It was the fearful strain of living 
two lives and listening to two voices ; for, while 
one must be obeyed, the other called to her in a 
thousand tongues, waking strange new melodies 
in her soul. But the music beating: so pas- 
sionately within her must be sternly silenced till 
duty’s peremptory call is obeyed and the daily 
ronnd is done. 

When at length night falls and all is silent, a 
glowing world opens before her. From her 
poems you might think she had seen and known 
everything, but she knew nothing but loneliness 
and sorrow, @ cold, dark world, which made the 
light beyond seem brighter, and the world of the 
happy ones lighter"and warmer than it really is. 

She had read very few modern books, but she 
| knew them all from the literary reviews, and 
! instinctively seized the truth in all the mass of 
favourable and unfavourable criticism she had 
devoured. She had never been inside a theatre, 
but was full of boundless enthusiasm for Eleanore 
Duse, and possessed by a consuming desire to 
see this marvellous actress. All her knowledge 
was gathered from the newspapers which came 
to her from an unknown friend and admirer. 
Week after week the welcome parcel, with its 
Milanese postmark, arrived in Motta Visconti, 
but the anonymous sender never revealed his 
name. 

Ada Negri had seen neither sea nor lakes, 
mountains nor hills, she hardly even knew a 
large town, for the passing glimpse of Milan 
when she was on her way to and from her 
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holidays in Lodi revealed little of its real 


beauty. 

At last the time came when kind friends de- 
tained her in the town, and a strange, beautiful 
new world appeared before her. The crowded 
city was at the height of its gay season. Art, 


elegance and dazzling luxury passed before her 


asjonished eyes. She was spellbound and 
fascinated as the magic charm of travel for the 
first time presented itself to her among new 
sights and scenes. 

The two days seemed a fleeting dream; the 

frail, slender girl quivered with excitement ; her 
great dark eyes glowed with a feverish light, 
and it seemed almost a sin to have given her 
this passing glimpse of short-lived joy and 
pleasure. 
— She returned home to put on the heavy 
‘‘ Zoccoli’”? once more, and went back to give 
eighty noisy children their spelling lesson. 
But she would no longer bear her fate with 
quiet resignation. 

Some readers of her poems think that the one 
shrill, piercing note is too often repeated; it 
may be so, she confesses it herself, but how 
can it be otherwise? It is the sound of the 
melancholy bell, incessantly tolling for help, it 
is the moaning of youth revolting against 
constant sorrow, it is the cry of genius 
struggling against this living burial : 

‘“‘T am a poet, a poet and the light of fame 

Smiles not for me.” 

And yet her song is sometimes gentle, too, 
when tired of vain longing for the future, she 
turns to the past, and is once more a child at 
her mother’s knee. 

“‘ My mother, here in the silence—near to you.” 

She asks :— 


‘‘ Oh! tell me why we suffer and forgive ? 
Why in our hearts the magic gleam 
And winged melodies of love still live, 
When all things vanish like a broken dream ? 
Oh! tell me why we suffer and forgive ?” 
This gentle note in Ada Negri’s poems is only 
awakened by the remembrance of her childhood, 
the childhood guarded by a mother’s love, that 
now seems like a distant image of peace. But 
despair and depression are only short-lived, the 
main spring rebounds, bitter despondency 
gives place to trustful confidence and dauntless 
hope. Her small self seems to grow and expand, 
as she defies ‘‘ Adversity and bravely challenges 
dark fate.” 
‘‘ While youth is mine and mine is life ! 
No, never, nevermore thou'lt see 
Me vanquished in this mortal strife. 
Triumphant o’er the ruins, griefs and woes 
The light of twenty summers glows!” 


Again we are filled with compassion for the 
poor soul that says: 


‘‘T gee in the great world below 
Bright sunlight, flowers gay, 
Beneath the cloudless heavens, I know 
The larks still sing love’s lay. 
Faith glows and high ideals arise 
On myriad wings towards the skies.” 


And once more the brave girl compels us to 
admiration when she declares in the pride of 
her genius : 

“I claim the right to labour that sanctifies the 
labourer 

And governs all the world with noble sway.’’ 

Proudly scenting the “ black magician,”’ she 
passes on with a victorious : 

*¢ Your chains cast off, I boldly raise 

My voice to chant life’s hymn of praise.” 

“Let us listen to the song of this Italian girl 
poet of the people. We shall hear the throb of 
the restless, stormy present, the endless rise 
and fall of voices that fill us with surprise and 
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pity, that awaken our noblest enthusiasm or 


overwhelm us with profoundest grief.” 


Thus wrote a gifted countrywoman of Ada 
Negri, who prophesied her fame before publicity 
All she foretold has been 
fulfilled, and we ask ourselves, will the first 
shoots of genius bud and blossom into fuller 
beauty in the warm rays of happy sunlight, or 


confirmed it. 


will they wither and die in the fierce mid-day 
glare of notoriety ? It is too soon to say what 
will be the fruits of success. Let us for the 


present be content to judge the poet in the days 


of her adversity, when 
‘‘ Pain winged the mind to flights divine.” 


MONTHLY 


SUFFRAGE. 
FOUNDED 1872. 


Tue object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 
men. 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 


1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 


in all parts of the country. 


2. By holding public meetings in support of 


the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treasurer—Mrs. RussELL Cooke. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 


Miss GERTRUDE StEwaRT, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria-street, 
S.W. 


Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 


Report and copies of all literature. 


The Monthly Report of this Society is now 


ublished in the Woman’s Siena, which will 
be sent to Subscribers the first week in each 
month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 


Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 


payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


LECTURING CAMPAIGN FUND. 
The following donations have been received 


since Jast month’s report :— 
Mrs. Morgan Browne (per collectin 


cards) .. £110 0 


Mrs. Vaughan (per collecting cards) 0 10 8 


BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE. 


A Conference of delegates of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies throughout the Kingdom 
took place in the Priory Schools, Birming- 
ham, on Friday, October 16th, to discuss a 
combined plan of work. The following societies 
aecepted the invitation to send delegates to this 
Conference, over which Mrs. Fawcett presided : 
The Central Committee and the Central 
National Society in London, Birkenhead, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cheltenham, 
Leeds, Leicester, Luton, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Mansfield, Nottingham, Southport, The Wo- 
men’s Franchise League, Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, Dublin, North of Ireland, and Edinburgh. 

The delegates appointed to represent the 
Central National Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage were: Miss Bristowe, Mrs. Russell 
Cooke, Miss Sharman Crawford, Mrs. Taylor 
(of Chipchase), and Miss Gertrude Stewart. 

Mrs. Bevan, member of this committee, was 
appointed a delegate for Southport. 

The resolutions, which were all carried unani- 
mously, were as follows :— 

“That this Conference resolves that each 
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society here represented undertake, as fa: i 
er enargat a definite area of Great Baten end 
reland, with the object of extending the 
Women’s Suffrage movement within that area 
me society being left free to work on its own 
ines.” 

‘“‘That, in the opinion of this Conference, it 
would be highly advantageous to the movement 
if resolutions in favour of legislation extendin 
the Parliamentary Franchise to women wee 
passed by local political organisations im all 
places where feeling in favour of the Bill pre. 
ponderates.”’ 

‘And, that it be a special recommendation 
from this Conference to the Women’s Sufirage 
workers in the constituencies to approach the 
leading men of the political organisations of 
their localities, and urge on them the value of 
resolutions being passed and forwarded by such 
Associations to their M.P.’s before the opening 
of the Session of 1897.” 

‘‘That this Conference is of opinion that 
women of each political party, recognising that 
their influence in legislation can only be made 
effective through the Parliamentary Franchise, 
should abstain from working for, or assisting in 
any way, those Parliamentary candidates who 
do not declare themselves in favour of the 
extension of the Parliamentary Franchise to all 
duly qualified women.” 

At the Conference many points were dis. 
cussed and papers were distributed showing 
some of the occasions on which Resolutions in 
favour of extending the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise to women have been passed by repre- 
sentative gatherings of political organisations 
from 1883 to 1896. 

Parliamentary Reform Conference (Leeds, 
October 17th, 1883), representing the London and 
Counties Union, the National Liberal Federa- 
tion and the National Reform Union, by a large 
majority. 

National Liberal Federation, Annual Meeting 
(Bristol, November, 1883). 

National Reform Union, Annual Conference 
(Manchester, January, 1884), bya large majority. 

National Union of Conservative Associations 
of Scotland, Annual Conference (Glasgow, 1887), 
by a large majority. 

National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations, Annual Conference 
(Oxford, November, 1887). 

Welsh Division of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations (Swansea, February, 
1888), with two dissentients. 

National Reform Union, Annual Meeting of 
General Council (Manchester, May 22nd, 1889). 

Conservative party of North Devon Con- 
ference (Barnstaple, May, 1889), by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Division of the 
National Union of Conservative and Constitu- 
tional Associations (Council Meeting at, Lan- 
caster, June 29th, 1889), with one dissentient. 

Northern Union of Conservative Associations, 
Annual Meeting (Newcastle-on-Tyne, November 
15th, 1889). ve 

National Union of Conservative Associations 
of Scotland, Conference (Dundee, November 
14th, 1889), by a very large majority. 

Birmingham Liberal Association, General 
Council of “ the Two Thousand ” (Birmingham, 
January 21st, 1891), with one dissentient. 

National Union of Conservative and Constitu- 
tional Associations, Annual Conference (Bir- 
mingham, November 28rd, 1891), for the second 
time, with a large majority. 

Scottish Branch of the Primrose League, 
Annual Meeting of the Grand Habitation (i:din- 
burgh, October 30th, 1891), unanimously. 

National Union of Conservative Associations 
of Scotland, Annual Conference. (Edinburgh, 
November 8th, 1892), for the second time, 
unanimously. ; / ; 

National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations (Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
April, 1894), for the third time, with one 
dissentient. — 

London Liveral and Radical Union 
18th, 1894), by a large majority. 

At a meeting of the General Committee of the 
Bath Conservative Association, May, 1896, and 
subsequently at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, the following resolution was unant- 
mously passed and forwarded to the members 


(June 
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for the City :—‘‘ That this meeting learns with 

at satisfaction that a Bill entitled ‘The 
Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to Women) 
Bill’ has been introduced in the House of 
Commons, and they earnestly trust you will be 
able to give your support to its second reading, 
which is set down for the first place on Wednes- 
day, May 20th.” 
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NATIONAL UNION OF 
WOMEN WORKERS. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, MANCHESTER 
1896. 


TH1s Congress has been very successful. It was 
heldin a large hall provided with a gallery, to 
which the public were admitted, the members of 
the Conference occupied the ground seats. It has 
had an attendance of some 500 ladies at every 
meeting. There was a good supply of speakers 
upon all the topics introduced, though naturally 
some of the debates were more profitable than 
others. One of the best was that on the pro- 
posed formation of a committee specially for the 
interests of children who come under the Poor 
Law. Women guardians alone took part in this 
debate, not by any pre-arrangement, but on the 
very sensible ground that those who knew best 
came forward to speak, and those who did not 
know listened. Great differences of opinion 
were found to exist among the women guardians 
on this question, and their discussion was very 
energetic, but it was conducted with perfect 
temper and with a degree of logic which made 
it both profitable and interesting to listen to. 
The report of this particular debate, together 
with some other A eons ae be mate till 
F A - next week, or perhaps even the week & ter ; 80 
professed their readiness to support it. Much | inuch that a interesting was heard at the 
— eres haga et pear a snd Couference that it is impossible to ade uately 
VY Parlia " ociety’s claims upon memers| report it without devoting a considerable 
LP egomrerg . : amount of space to the purpose. 

Mrs. Phillp, in supporting the resolution, gave The president of the National Union of 
= ap aeeeay Led of souvent ane Women Workers is Mrs. Creighton, the wife of 
and North pial oe al ye ee ar el Histor ua caro Another ime 

: ; and influential member of the committee is Lady 
The resolution was adopted, and subsequently | T aura Ridding, the wife of the Bishop of South: 
the ie was taken by the Hon. Mrs. Arthur | 61). and the Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton an a 
Lyttelton. ? Bree ae ata : 
Na ree eatin Hu Ceialioesst she at cio. ee a ep vary 
Ont EG R ’ tend th — al rie ee had now entered on a new phase of their agita- | sane ine it ought to be distinctly understood 
ged hi are a d ith ponent 3 of tion, and were on the way to see victory at last. | that there is no denominations! cipeackee about 
saree ek aa i any ts _ eee ao ae te They had mapped out the country into great | this association. One of the most active mem- 
regret that eo he A past i no debate | divisions, bad put each division under the care eee t Sees les * al committee, a lady to whom 
took place th HHS J2CuRe t h le on | of one particular society, and had requested 2 of the delegates owe d the Pt are-ot 
onan rages a Bil tit snot Be each of the various Suffrage societies in those ghe voudtock of their stay, is a Jewess ae it 
Franchise to women. ra ai ons - 5 divisions to undertake certain work on its own sa cvafel be uaid that pick A wali: lone body had 
Mr. Faithfull Begg failed to obtain ° eet account. Therefore, she hoped that before the cons a e sentation in the wh ies M pas inet 
reading in consequence of Mr. Balfour's resolu- | next election there would be no part of England sat or ab ll in made z rm rl velinienl of 
eer eeerarr ener ap aliey where there was not a strong opinion in th Ties: joining the Union. Ita oat neces- 
control of the bulk of the time of the ae a favour of Women’s Suffrage. This was a new wore rea si thi rh ane, ea th ee sa sau leat 
a a ey i : ft 7.0 90 | departure, and would prove a great gain to the He of the meetings ‘of this Unton hrought to 
= ah mo ely BT 800 from ‘te a cian MOVERISON, Bie office a mamiber of letters based upon the 
constituencies 140,700 from the nt rm of | , rhe Rev. §. A. Steinthal said they had | assumption that it was a Church Association 
England and Wales, 51,270 from Scotland striking example of the disadvantage under | exclusively, and the further narrow-minded 
sat 7,820 from Ireland “The Committee felt which women laboured owing to their disfran- | and mistaken supposition that therefore it 
that there was much ground for encouragement chisement in the framing of the Education Bill | ought not to be reported in the Woman's 
in the fact that over 300 members of the House | of 1896. The way in which that Bill would | gignau. If it were exclusively a Church Asso- 
of Commons were known to be in favour of | have further disfranchised a large number of | ciation it would be reported none the less—why 
the movement, while the number of known women arose simply, he believed, out of the | not 2—but, as it happens not to be so, the fact 
Bucanente had diminished In conclusion, the fact that the gentlemen who drafted the measure | should be made quite clear, in order that in 
Camntaisios once more asked for sym athy | never thought of the peculiar circumstances | future ycars all ladies may feel themselves at 
and help. There never was a time sera 80 under which the vote had been gained for women | jiberty to attend such interesting gatherings. 
aanieh: vad work was being done, and so on School Boards, and were not aware that what It is the more necessary to state this, as it 
wiarked . Bos tee for umion ea co-operation they proposed to do would have the effect of was announced by Mra Craichtan that Lady 
shown by all the societies. The acmmittes upsetting that arrangement. He believed there Aberdeen has suggeste Actas the Committee of 
felt nonfat that the result would be a great | ¥°S n° deliberate intention of acting unjustly. | the National Union of Women Workers that 
inc f strength and power throughout the It was simply that women, being unrepresented, | ¢¢ Union should become the English National 

Hale 5 nove . d th ealed most | Were ignored. A great number of the questions | Gouncil of Women, and as such should under- 
eet nile to hos ho fall ak an themselves that women were discussing this week in Man- aie the or vanisation of the meeting of the 
Pane fri de in ne as and to all those chester would be equally helped on by the ¢on- international Council of Women tn 1898 
hod Reet in the aeiel was more recent cession to duly qualified women of the right to According to a published statement indeed the 
but oe less mall to do their part in strengthen- express their opinions at the polling booth. National Union of Women Workers is designed 
ing the hands of the committee, and thus enable Mrs. Alfred Booth, Liverpool, thought the new | ¢o do in this country precisely what is the ideal 
them to carry out successfully the work they | departure in the direction of union would be @| work of the various National Councils of 
had undertaken. The ground to be covered was great help to women, not only in their efforts to | Women. 
large, and at the present time, as the balance- | obtain the Parliamentary franchise, but in other “The object of the Union is to form a com- 
sheet would show, the Society owed its bankers | movements of vital concern to them. mon centre for all women and associations 
more than £70. The National Conference of Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy said women were | engaged in religious, educational, social, and 
October, 1896, had imposed upon them the | prepared to use moral dynamite, and to make philanthropic work. Itis a ‘ society of societies,’ 
increased responsibilities of working all the | their rights a test question at elections. Until | in which those of diverse views and gifts may 
northern counties instead of the more limited | women got the franchise we must continue to | unite; itis a clearing-house, to which workers 
area heretofore under their care, 80 that a| expect retrograde legislation where women were | may refer for the avoidance of overlapping, for 
greater expenditure would be needed in future. concerned. She expressed regret that so many inerease of knowledge, and for sympathy. Jor 
Nevertheless, the committee looked with confi- | of the leaders of the Liberal party, including | the Conferences subjects are selected which are 
dence to the future, believing that their friends | Mr. Gladstone, were against their claims, and! prominently engaging the public mind, or 
and supporters would not fail them, but would | suggested that inasmuch as a strong section of | thought to be of special interest, and upon 
do all in their power to help them to secure for | the existing Cabinet were in favour of Women’s | these women who possess real knowledge and 
women that political freedom without which | Suffrage, it should be their business to bring 


experience are asked to read papers and to 
they could never fully perform their duties in home the extent and weight of the movement speak.” 
the State. 


to the minds of the Government now in | 
The Chairman, as treasurer, submitted the | power. 


balance-sheet, which showed the receipts forthe! The proceedings then terminated. 


year to be £343, or £73 less than the liabilities 
~ a balance which remained due to the bank. 
Mr. Steinthal also moved the adoption of the 
report and financial statement, and proposed 
that the Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year should consist of Miss Atkinson, Mrs. 
‘Armstrong, Miss A. M. Cooke, Mrs. Crook, Miss 
§. I. Dacre, Mrs. Alfred Haworth, Mrs Charles 
Higgin, Miss Higginson, the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Lyttelton, Miss Bertha Mason, Mrs. Scatcherd, 
the Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal, &c. He expressed 
great disappointment at the withdrawal of the 
Bill in the last Session, and pointed out that the 
Society had had a further difficulty to contend 
with, in the insufficient financial support which 
it had received. The importance of the subject 
with which they were concerned could hardly 
be exaggerated, and he appealed very strongly 
to their friends to add materially to the sub- 
scription list. 

Mr. J. P. Thomasson seconded the resolution, 
and said that while the report laid claim on 
behalf of the Society to the sympathy of 300 
members of Parliament, he was afraid that if an 
opportunity occurred in the last session of 
taking a division on the Bill the 300 would 
have dwindled down to a much smaller number. 
In fact, they could not say that those 300 sup- 
posed friends were really friends of the move- 
ment, although they had in one form or another 


{Tue New ARCHBISHOP AND Woman's SUFFRAGE. 


The present Archbishop of Canterbury, when 
Bishop of London, in reply to a letter from the 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage in 1895, 
wrote :—I shall be glad to see women in all 
cases holding the franchise on the same terms 
as men.” 


COLONIAL PROGRESS. 


At Melbourne, Victoria, on October 9th, the 
Legislative Assembly, after an all-night sitting, 
passed the second reading of the Bill establish- 
ing Woman Suffrage and ‘‘one man, one vote.” 

The Woman's Suffrage Bill has been carried 
by the Assembly at Hobart, Tasmania, but it is 
considered probable the Council will reject it. 


Public Meetings. 


MANCHESTER NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


Tux annual general meeting of the Manchester 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage was 


The method in which these annual Conferences 
are conducted is as follows: The subjects having 
| peen selected by the executive committee, one 


or perhaps two ladies who are known to be speci- 
ally well informed upon them are invited to read 
formal papers, each taking up a slightly different 


branch of the one topic. To each paper there is 
ape also a lady to openthe debate. After 
that the discussion is thrown open to the whole 
of the members of the Conference, the time of 
each speaker being limited at first to ten and 
cabanas to bay minutes. As there were 
many who wis to speak upon each paper 
who were unable to do so for Teck of tina, it is 
obviously difficult to make the speeches last 
longer, but, on the other hand, five minute 
speeches can be of very little use, and it would 
probably be more profitable to have fewer 
8 ers and to allow them ten minutes each all 
ugh. The papers, on the other hand, might 
often have been shorter without any injury to their 
ractical value. The writer of a paper should 
able to compress more thoughts into a given 
space of time than an extemporaneous speaker 
can possibly do. 


The following was the programme for the 
three days. Space only permits this week of a 
portion of the report, which will be continued 
in successive weeks : 


PROGRAMME. 
TueEspay, OcTOBER 27th. 


10. Devotional Meeting, in the Rest Room, 
Forenoon, Mrs. Creighton presiding. 10.30 to 
10. Address of Welcome, the Lady Mayoress. 
Presidential Address, Mrs. Creighton. The 
Duties of Citizenship: (a2) The Proper Under- 
standing and Use of the Municipal and other 
Franchises for Women; paper by Miss Morgan, 
discussion opened by Mrs. A Barat (b) The 
Proper Way of Conducting and Working upon 
Philanthropic Committees, both as regards the 
Practical Business and the Spirit in which such 
Work should be done; paper by Miss E. F. E. 
Yeatman, discussion opened he Mrs. Alfred 
Booth. Afternoon, Lady Laura Ridding pre- 
siding. 2.80 to 4.80. (a) Provision for and 
Maintenance of Destitute Gentlewomen ; 
pare by Miss Mackarness, discussion opened 

y the Hon. Mrs. Maclagan; (0) Openings 
for the Employment of Educated Women ; 
paper by Miss Margaret Bateson, discussion 
Sa by Miss March Phillipps. Evening, the 

on. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton presiding. 7.80 to 
10. Fines and Deductions in Women’s Wages: 
(a) In factories; paper by Mrs. Amie Hicks, 
discussion opened by Mrs. George Cadbury ; (b) 
In shops; paper by Miss M. E. Gladstone, dis- 
cussion opened by Mrs. Sidney Webb. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28TH. 


10.0. Devotional Meeting in the Rest Room, 
Forenoon, Mrs. Alfred Booth presiding. 10.30 
to 1.0. Work among Men and Boys: (a) 
Women’s Work among Men and Boys; paper 
by Mrs. Papillon, discussion opened by Miss 
Blanche Pigott; (6) Clubs for Boys and 
Young Men; paper Miss Violet Brooke-Hunt, 
discussion opened by Miss Herford. Afternoon, 
Mrs. Creighton presiding. 2.30 to 4.80. (a) 
Openings in the Colonies for Women ; paper 
by the Hon.: ‘Mrs. Joyce, discussion opened 
Mrs. John Brown; (b) The Suggested 
Department under the Local 
Government Board; paper by Mrs. Finlay, 
P.L.G., discussion opened by Miss Lidgett, 
P.L.G. Evening, Mrs. Sidney Webb presiding. 
7.30 to 10.0. Competition Among Women; 
(a) Among Brain Workers ; paper by Mrs. 
A. Phillp, discussion opened by Mrs. W. C. 
Hawksley ; (b) Among Manual Workers ; 
paper by Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, discussion 
opened by Miss Bulley. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29TH. 


10.0. Devotional Meeting, in the Rest Room, 
Forenoon, Mrs. Creighton presiding. 10.30 to 
1.0. Annual Meeting of the General Committee 
of the National Union of Women Workers. 
Afternoon, the Lady Mayoress presiding. 2.30 
to 4.15.:Meeting for Young Ladies (at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Mount Street). Papers 
were read—(a) On What Girls Living at 
Home and in Society can do for others, Miss 
Montgomery (Hon. Sec. Exeter Technical Uni- 
versity Extension College); (6) On Courtship 
and Marriage, Mrs. Creighton; (c) On 
Money, Miss Soulsby (Head Mistress Oxford 
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High School for Girls). Afternoon, the Hon. 
Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton presiding. 2.80 to 4.30. 
(a) Registration of Midwives paper by Miss 
Rosalind Paget, discussion opened by Mrs. H. 
Percy Boulnois; (6) Employment of Mid- 
wives ; paper by Sister Katherine (Plaistow), 
discussion 0} by Dr. Annie M’Call (Clapham 
) 


Maternity Hospital). 4.30 to 5.30. Farewell 
Address by the Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton. 
Votes of thanks. In the evening there was 


a Reception at the Town Hall by the kind 
invitation of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. 
Admission by the Lord Mayor’s invitation 
card only. 

Fripay, OcToBEerR 30TH. 

10. Devotional Meeting in the Rest Room, Fore- 
noon, Mrs. Creighton presiding. 10.30. Rescue 
Workers’ Conference (admission by special 
ticket, free, to be had in the Inquiry Room). 
No papers were to be read at this meeting. 
Subjects previously decided upon dealt with. 
2. Beccles at the Cathedral (by kind per- 
mission of the Dean and Chapter), Preacher, 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
members of the Conference were invited to 
afternoon tea and inspection of pupils’ work, at 
the Manchester School of Domestic Economy, 
South Parade, St. Mary’s-street, Deansgate, on 
Wednesday. A conference of women guardians 
was held at the Friends’ Institute, on Thursday, 
October 29th, from 11 to 1 o'clock, when a paper 
was read on “ Classification in Workhouses,” by 
Mrs. Hazzledine (Nottingham). 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers resulted as follows :— 
President, Mrs. Creighton; Vice-Presidents, 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, Mrs. Alfred Booth, 
Lady Laura Ridding, the Hon. Mrs. A. T. 
Lyttelton, Mrs. Mirrlees, Miss Clifford, Lady 
Battersea, Mrs. Benson, Miss Hubbard, Miss 
Calder, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Mrs. A. Philip, 
the Hon. Mrs. E. S. Talbot, Adeline, Duchess 
of Bedford, Mrs. S. Barnett, Miss Stacey, Miss 
Blanche Pigott, Miss Louisa Twining, Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett and Miss Gray; Executive 
Committee, Mrs. George Cadbury, Miss Olga 
Hertz, Dr. Annie M’Call, Miss Younghusband, 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Gladstone; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Edward Goodeve. 

Shortly after the close of the Conference 
it was announced that the Queen had appointed 
the husband of the President to be Bishop 
of London. Not only is the Conference to be 
congratulated upon the distinction of the 
position which its President occupies, but 
women generally, and Churchwomen in par- 
ticular, must hail with great satisfaction the 
knowledge that one so interested in the problems 
of the position of women should be placed in a 
position of so much influence and importance 
as Mrs. Creighton will occupy as the wife of 
the Bishop of London. 

The proceedings of the Conference terminated 
with a reception, given by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of Manchester at the Town 
Hall on Thursday evening. 

About 1,200 ladies and gentlemen accepted 
the Lord Mayor’s invitation, and the gathering 
proved one of the most enjoyable events in con- 
nection with the visit of the Conference to 
Manchester. At the close of the formal recep- 
tion the guests were free to wander about the 
prettily decorated corridors or sit and listen to 
music in the large hall or the banqueting-room. 
In the former place Forsyth’s string band occu- 
pied the platform, whilst in the smaller apart- 
ment the music was furnished by a company of 
players on the guitar and mandolin. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY. 


After the address of welcome by the Lady 
Mayoress of Manchester, and the President's 
address from Mrs. Creighton, wife of the Bishop- 
elect of London, the text of which (explaining 
the character of the Union and its present 
position) was reported in last week’s Woman's 
S1Gnau, the business of the day began by the 
reading of a paper by Miss Gwenllian Morgan, 
of Brecon, on ‘‘The proper understanding and 
use of the Municipal and other Franchises now 
exercised by Women.’ Miss Morgan very 
appropriately opened and closed her address by 
quotations from two of the pioneers in the 
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Woman’s Movement, Miss Lydia Becker and 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe respectively. The 
following is an outline of Miss Morgan’s 
address :— 


WOMEN’S LOCAL FRAN. 
CHISES. 


Political freedom begins for women, said Miss 
Lydia Becker, as it began for men, with 
freedom in local government. This seemed to 
put in a sentence all the thoughts which suggest 
themselves in connection with this subject, 
Whether they agreed or not as to the justice 
and wisdom of women being given the Par. 
liamentary franchise, yet they were convinced 
that there could be no training so excellent for 
the women who might in the future be called 
upon to vote in Parliamentary elections, as the 
thoughtful, intelligent use of the municipal and 
other franchises which they already possessed. 
At every election that took place, in every paper 
that a woman marked and dropped into the 
ballot box, a formative influence was going on 
that was silently building up the character 
of women as citizens. The more women could 
be interested in the local government of their 
parishes and towns, the fitter they would be for 
taking part in the government of their country 
when the time came for them to doso. The 
oldest form of local government was that of 
the parish, the parish being with us the insti- 
tution through which the inner life of the people 
has been developed, and in which it is to 
be habitually exercised. In this institution 
consists the truest fact of freedom, and whether 
local government is well done is the best test of 
whether free institutions truly exist and are 
appreciated, or whether the reality is being lost 
under vague names and mere forms. Miss 
Morgan pointed out that the elections at which 
women might now vote were those of parish 
and district councils, Poor Law Guardians, 
county councils, town councils, and school 
boards. In alluding to the powers of those 
bodies Miss Morgan emphasised the fact that 
the carrying out of the duties of these bodies 
affected the welfare of women as closely as that 
of men, and that a very solemn responsibility 
rested upon qualified women to use their votes 
aright at every election. Miss Morgan depre- 
cated party politics being made the paramount 
influence in local elections. | Whilst fully 
recognising the value and help of party organisa- 
tion from an electioneering point of view, she 
thought the standard of local representation 
would be lowered, not raised (as the intro- 
duction of women into the conflict should 
raise it), if character and ability were not 
put before any mere party qualification 
in the choice of a candidate. It was a subject 
for rejoicing to know that every year women 
were awakening more and more to a sense of 
their responsibility as citizens, and that the 
result which was anticipated by some—namely, 
that women would not take the trouble to vote, 
being utterly indifferent to the issues at stake— 
had not been realised. She thought it would be 
extremely interesting to have a return of the 
proportion of women who voted in the elections 
which followed the Local Government Act of 
1894, but as only a Parliamentary return can 
procure exact figures, she had endeavoured to 
obtain some judgments from experienced and 
impartial persons. She quoted the names of 
gentlemen in Bath, Bristol, and certain rural 
parishes showing that a very large percentage 
of women, especially those of the poorer classes, 
went out to vote, in some cases the percentage 
being known to be higher amongst the women 
than amongst the men. Cardiff, Miss Morgan 
said, has the lowest percentage of women voters 
in any town in the kingdom, and Bath one of 
the highest, there being in Cardiff 9 women 
voters in every 100 and in Bath 25. Miss 
Sanders, of Cardiff, writes: ‘My father (Mr. 
Alderman Sanders) wishes me to say that 
he thinks few men have a wider experience of 
municipal contests than he has had, which 
experience extends over thirty years. It may 
be perfectly true that some women vote as they 
are told, but not the majority. It is equally 
true that many men vote as they are told, but 
on the whole he is convinced that the majority 
of women voters use their suffrage with a higher 
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and nobler purpose than do the majority of the 
other sex.’ Mr. 8. Hayward, of Bath, who has 
had great experience in electoral matters, writes : 
—‘ Ane ence of thirty years in municipal elec- 
¢ions in Bath (where the women voters comprise 
1,700 out of 7,000) enables me confidently to 
contradict the assertion ‘That the great 
ae of female voters have the strongest 
dislike for independence ’ (a statement iit bad 
recently been made in the Speaker). The 
one elections here have been fought 
generally on political ate (I think unfor- 
meet): and hence both male and female 
voters have been influenced in various ways; 
but I have found that the women voters have 
generally attached more importance than the 
men to the personal moral character and social 
usefulness of a candidate, and certainly have 
shown more independence than the majorit 
of the lower class of male voters.’ “I wi 
conclude,” Miss Morgan added, ‘with the 
words of one whose whole brave, beautiful 
life has been a protest in favour of the freedom 
of women, political and otherwise, I allude 
to Miss Frances Power Cobbe—she says: ‘ We 
now turn directly to consider how stands the 
duty of women in England as regards entrance 
into public life and development of public 
spirit. What ought we to do at present, as 
concerns all public work wherein it is possible 
for us to obtain a share? The question seems 
- to answer itself in its mere statement. We are 
bound to do all we can to promote the virtue 
and happiness of our fellow men and women, 
and therefore we must accept and seize every 
instrument of power, every vote, every influence, 
which we can obtain to enable us to promote 
virtue and happiness . . . . We know that 
the individual power of one vote at any 
election seems rarely to effect any appreciable 
difference; but this need not trouble us, 
for, little or great, if we can obtain any 
influence at all, we ought to seek for 
it; and the multiplication of the votes of 
women bent on securing conscientious candi- 
dates would soon make them not only appreci- 
able but weighty . . . . We must come to these 
public duties—whenever we may be permitted 
to fulfil them—in the most conscientious and 
disinterested spirit, and determined to perform 
them excellently well. ... This, after all, is 
public spirit—in one shape called patriotism, 
in another philaathropy—the extension of our 
sympathies beyond the narrow bounds of our 
homes; the disinterested enthusiasm for every 
good and sacred cause. All the world has 
recognised from the earliest times how good 
and noble and wholesome a thing it is for men 
to have their breasts filled with such public 
spirit; and we look upon them when they 
exhibit it as glorified thereby. Is it not just 
as ennobling a thing for a woman's soul to be 
likewise filled with these large and generous 
and unselfish emotions? . . . with indignation 
against wrongs and injustices and perfidies, and 
with the ardent longing to bring about some 
great step of progress, some sorely-needed 
reform ?’”’ 


Mrs. Barnett, in opening the discussion, said 
that there was still a lack of women to take 
places on public boards. In Whitechapel there 
were 70,000 people without one woman guardian. 
She suggested that before the elections ladies 
who understood municipal questions should go 
to mothers’ meetings, women’s co-operative 
guilds and girls’ clubs, and confer with—not 
lecture to—the poor women as to how to 
exercise their vote. As to the indifference of 
many women to the franchise, she said that even 
if women did not care for the vote and what it 
gained for themselves, they, should be made to 
understand that the careful, conscientious 
exercise of it was a duty, because of the count- 
less unknown hundreds who could only get their 
voices heard und wants known by that vicarious 
method. Mrs. Barnett added that she had been 
engaged for nearly twenty years in poor-law 
administration, and it was with a profound sense 
of gratitude that she had seen, slowly but 
surely, a great awakening among cultivated 
women concerning their duty to the State- 
dependent population. 

Miss Annie Leigh Browne, of the Women’s ° 
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Local Government Society, said that when 
Kossuth visited England he said that he believed 
our exceptional freedom depended upon the 
training of our local institutions. 
the necessity of ladies taking the utmost trouble 
to get all the women voters registered. Ina 
London locality in which she was interested the 
local women’s political associations had occupied 
themselves in getting all the qualified women on 
the register. This year there had been fewer to 
claim for than ever before, which she thought 
indicated that the overseers, finding that some- 
one took an interest in registering the women 
voters, were taking more pains to put them on. 
Such work was expensive and troublesome, but 
well worth doing. Londoners should remember 
that the London vestries, for which women 
could vote, often ruled areas larger than many 
provincial towns, with their mayor and town 
council. She enumerated the class of women 
who have the qualification entitling men to vote 
in local elections, who are still refused the fran- 
chise simply because they are women. Women 
owners were for the first time disfranchised 
by the Local Government Act of 1894. Men 
lodgers and men holding the service qualifica- 


She ur 


tion were enfranchised, but not women in a 
similar position. To extend the franchise to 


these classes would bring in many most desirable 


women voters. The service franchise, for 
instance, would cover the case of matrons of 
hospitals, schoolmistresses who lived in a 
school-house, women who took care of offices, 
and others very intelligent and fit for the vote. 


Mrs. H. J. Wilson, of Sheffield, and Mrs. 
Lindsay, of Glasgow, both protested against 


holding these conferences at this particular 


time of year, since all women interested in 
public affairs should now be working to influence 


the return of the right persons in the coming 


municipal elections. Mrs. Lindsay added that 
in Glasgow it is now almost universal for muni- 
cipal candidates to hold special women’s 
meetings. It was found that the licensing 
question would bring women to vote against 
more public-houses who would not have been 
induced to come out about more general matters 
in the first instance. 

Mrs. Booth, of Salford, said that so far from 
instruction in how to vote being welcomed by 
those who conducted mothers’ meetings and 
girls’ clubs, she had found the greatest opposition 
to such subjects being introduced, made by the 
clergy of the Established Church in the institu- 
tions which they influenced. 

Miss Lidgett, of St. Pancras, said that it was 
extremely difficult to keep clear of party in 
municipal matters. She was afraid that the 
lines of party were being drawn more clearly, 
firmly, and irrevocably, and that she regarded 
as a calamity. 

Mrs. Haslam (Dublin) asked the Conference 
to sympathise with the women of Ireland. 
They were now drafting a Bill to enable women 
to vote on the municipal franchise, and she 
hoped that members of the Union would seek 
to influence members of Parliament to help 
them to get the Bill carried. They had been 
trying ever since the time of Isaac Butt to get the 
local franchise, and they had not yet succeeded. 

Miss Violet Brooke Hunt (Gloucester) asked 
if any member had succeeded in establishing 
an organisation of women on non-political lines. 
Her experience was that a woman voted with 
her party or was coerced by father or brother 
to vote with his party. It was difficult to get 
a man elected to municipal office free from 
party bias. 

Miss Bertha Mason (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
reminded all women interested in temperance 
work that their votes in local elections might 
be made an enormous lever in favour of reform. 

Mrs. Herbert suggested that women should 
endeavour to influence the right sort of men to 
stand for public offices. 

The President, in closing the debate, said the 
Ratepayers’ Associations could often be formed 
on non-party lines, and suggested that ladies 
desirous of carrying this idea into effect should 
communicate with Miss Leigh Browne. 

The second paper of the morning was on * The 
Proper Way of Conducting and Working upon 
Philanthropic Committees, both as regards the 
Practical Business and the spirit in which such 
work should be done,” or— 
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THE DUTIES OF CITIZEN- 


SHIP FOR WOMEN. 
By Miss E. F. E. YeaTMAN, 


A PuitantHroric Comniittee, ‘‘a terrible out- 
come of the nineteenth century,” was a remark 


I heard the other day. A thing of little possible 
and much possible harm ; a way in which 


Seluded men and women think to escape the 
necessity of work for others by talking largely 


about it. But we who sit on a committee hope 


that this is not always the case. 


When S. Bernard saved people from the snow 


he did it; he did not talk of sending other 
people to do it. 


When 8S. Juan de Dios, in the sixteenth 


century, founded the first hospital of the Order 
of Charity—the 
institutions—he did the work at first himself, 


arent of our magnificent 


receiving the sick and poor into his own little 
shed, himself lying outside to make room for 
them. Gradually he was joined by a few others, 
and the first hospital was begun. He never 
rested from his labours till he died, worn out by 
his labour for others. 

These men did the work themselves. But 
—whether for good or ill is too long a subject 
to decide here—times are changed and 
weapons too, and if we want to fight the 
same fight that S. Bernard and others did 
we must use other weapons but the same 
spirit. In these coming winter days I suppose 
the top of the S. Gothard Pass will be as 
exposed and cold as ever it was. The deep 
snow will hide the road, with its soft shifting 
outline, destroying landmarks, and bewildering 
even practical mountaineers. But under this 
pass, over which a few struggled at the peril of 
their lives, now thousands pass a year, and ve 
hot and stuffy they are, entirely remote from 
danger of dying of cold; but for the 20 or 80 
who might have perished on this pass in 8. 
Bernard’s days, there are thousands now in 
danger of suffering cruelly from cold in London 
alone. 

Those who were amongst the poor in the 
terrible winter of 1894 have an experience im- 
possible to forget, the bitter wind sweeping the 
dreary streets, men out of work standing round 
the public-houses, women and chilgren in fireless 
rooms, and it needs the spirit of 8. Bernard to 
save people now, as it did then; for, even if 
bodily warm, there is the cold of apathy and 
selfishness to fight. 

The plagues have ceased, and in place of the 
one little shed of S. Juan de Dios we have the 
splendid hospitals, with their long, clean, cool 
wards, full of all sorts of medical comforts, and 
the comfortable and healthy convalescent homes, 
which areaglory toourland. ut sin and drink 
are killing more than ever the black death did. 

Individual effort gets confused, bewildered, 
lost, before the mass of evil, and we are almost 
compelled to form ourselves into societies and 
committees, and, by gathering strength from 
others, gain strength to combat the greater evil. 
Granted, then, that the committee may be a 
useful weapon, it remains to be seen how it can 
be best used. It can be likened to another 
modern invention, the Gatling gun, unwieldy, 
and, if its cogs do not work right, apt to stick 
and miss fire, but, if worked rightly, most 
uncommonly effective. The duty, then, of those 
using it is manifestly to learn how to work it 
well and smoothly. So with philanthropic 
committees. 

I believe the days are luckily past when 
ladies thought it feminine and nice not to 
understand business, but I fear there are still 
some left, although they do not exactly glory in 
their ignorance, who do not take much pains to 
know. They ignore the necessity of taking 
minutes, or that they should keep to the point, 
and discuss one subject at a time. Hut these 
things even women who don’t know can soon 
learn; there are several handbooks that are 
quite worth getting, for it is much pleasanter to 
learn the rules of committees by half an hour's 
quiet reading at home than by half a dozen 
well-deserved snubs from irate chairmen. 

I might recommend such a book as ‘The 
Chairman’s Handbook.” This book, or another 
as good, we can easily buy, but the spirit which 
infuses all this dry routine with life we cannot 
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buy—the spirit which makes our work, however 
dry, however impersonal, a direct service to 
God, and through Him to our fellows. 

If we have that desire to serve we shall not, 

I think, interfere with business by needless 
chatter. Then, I think, we shall try to be 
gorrect and businesslike, and do all the tiresome 
red tape work to the best of our power. Then 
we shall not try to run a scheme through, 
because it makes a popular cry, when we know 
it is not really. the best thing for the people, 
because the thing is the fashion with the p - 
thepy of the hour. 
_ We shall think questions quietly out for our- 
selves, and not be inconsiderately carried along by 
them because they are the cry of our best- 
beloved y: 

If a scheme is not the best it is bad, two ways 
bad, insomuch that there may be something 
better, but doubly bad because it takes the 
wind out of the sails of the better scheme. 

You may easily get money to buy a one- 
legged man a wooden crutch, by believing, and 
representing to others, it is the one and only 
way of helping the man; but if two months 
after you set about collecting for a false leg, 
even with all the new and best springs, you will 
not get it, though you might easily have done 
it if it had been the first appeal, and had been 
represented as the one only thing to do the man 
good. As to collecting for things, I hope there 
will be some discussion as to the morals of 
money-getting. Surely self-restraint, and regard 
to truth, should be observed by ladies supposed 
to be working from the highest motives as well 
as by private people. People must have highly 
seasoned reports, or they will not give; but the 
manifest meanness of those who won't give 
seems to me no excuse for the meanness of us 
if we lie. And surely, though we may do the one 

icular little bit of work good by the money, 
we do the whole world harm by glorifying 
advertisement and untruth, by using it in a 
name. 

Such a sentence as “ hundreds in the street 
have not tasted butcher’s meat,” when I know 
that ten have not tasted meat; ten, though not 
so sensational, are quite enough to tal and 
truly grieve about, besides all the others who 
have not had sufficient. It is quite bad enough, 
and a disgracg, that one man or woman should 
be sick or sinking. There is plenty of real, 
genuine misery without warming up reports. 

Then debt, is it the best way to conduct 
philanthropic work to run into debt ? 

Is not debt, that we have no reasonable pros- 
pect of paying, wrong, and can it be right to do 
wrong for the sake of right ? 

I, for one, should much like to hear the 
opinions of workers who have had such large 
experience on this subject. 

hen the ways of getting money, besides the 
false, overstated appeals. There are bazaars, 
raffles, and other ways of appealing to the lower 
nature of people, the selfishness which insists 
on getting a quid pro quo for everything, and 
never can give freely and generously. 

Let us have courage, if we think a thing, after 
serious consideration, to say it. Very likely we 
shall do no good, but we shall have done our 
best, and the next time anyone has the 
courage to say the same thing, it will be the 
second time such a thing has been mentioned, 
not the first, and very likely it will carry con- 
viction. 

But whatever are under discussion at a com- 
mittee—money, works, times, methods—it 
comes back tothe same thing: do we combine the 
spirit of the old workers with the skill of the new? 

Woman’s position has so altered these last 
years, she has so much business to do, can 
make herself heard, can make a name, can be a 
power, that it is a terrible danger that good 
works of all sorts should be looked upon as a 
ladder to lead us up step by step to name, 
position, and power, not the ladder up which 
we must painfully crawl, dragging as many as 
may be of our fellows with us nearer the higher 
light, pushing them, if need be, ourselves taking 
the lower rung; it is better surely to fall off 
tired and unnoticed, than by sitting firmly at 
the top to keep others down. 

Truth in our work, simpleness in our aim, 
will teach us plainly, if we will but see, the 
proper way of conducting and working philan- 
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thropic committees, both as regards the practical 


business and the spirit. 
DIscussIon. 


Mrs. Alfred Booth, of Liverpool, dealt in 


detail with the different officials of a committee. 
She said that the hono 
holds it in the hollow of her hand if she is able 
and willing to do her duty. With regard to the 
members of a committee, she thought the most 
mischievous was one who introduced personali- 
ties, by which lifelong friendships were broken 
and harmonious bodies divided into sections. 
It might be very amusing to a clever woman to 

ive to her friends a funny account of what had 

appened in a committee, 
mischievous. Great care should be taken in 
selecti members of a committee, and it 
should remembered that what we are else- 


where indicates exactly what we will be on com- 
mittees. ; 


Mrs. Sam. Gamble, of Manchester, referred 


to the lack of knowledge of the way to conduct 
committee business on the part of many ladies 
new to public life, and recommended the paper 


published by the British Women’s Temperance 
Association on “ Instructions for Chairmen.” 
Miss Simmons, of the Bermondsey Settle- 


ment, concurred in the objections that had been 
made to bazaars and raftles. 
the 1 oper would not give money if only the plain 
tru 

‘led into making their stories sensational, or 


were told, and philanthropic workers were 


getting up fancy fairs, because only so would 


the public be induced to give them adequate 
funds. 


Mrs. Hughes, of the Manchester Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, said that her 
society was about to celebrate its twenty-first 
anniversary. In its third year it had an income of 
£40, and last year over £1,000. It had never 


raised money by bazaars, or by exaggerated state- 
ments. Their plan was to go to seek money 
just when it was needed for a specific 
and to do no work until they had the 
hand, making it clear to those whom they asked 
to subscribe that the work could not be done 
unless the money was provided. 


urpose, 
nas in 


The discussion was continued by Mrs. 


Bernard Bosanquet, Lady Leigh, Miss J. H. 
Grundy (who said that after long experience she 
knew that women’s committees alone did more 
work than mixed committees and more work 
than men’s alone in a given time), Mrs. 
Mirrlees (who objected to gathering subscrip- 
tions for charity being called begging), Miss 
Blanche Piggott and Miss Beere. 


This concluded the business of the morning. 


Lady Laura Ridding presided over the after- 


noon session of the Conference, when a paper 
was read by Miss Mackarness, as follows :— 


PROVISION FOR, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF, 
DESTITUTE GENTLE- 
WOMEN. 


Extracts from Paper 
By Miss MAcKARNESS. 


Wuen I agreed to the kind request of the 
Committee of the National Union of Women 
Workers to read a paper on the Provision for, 
and the Maintenance of, Destitute Gentlewomen, 
I had not at all realised the extreme difficulty 
of the subject entrusted tome. My only excuse 
for attempting to speak about it is that I have 
been for more than 15 years the head of a home 
for ladies in very reduced circumstances, and 
have had more than 2,000 under my care, so I 
feel most deeply the need there is for some 
more efficient help for them than can be given 
in merely temporary homes. 

In the first place, I should like to suggest 
some of the causes of the increase of poverty 
among the higher classes. 

The determination of employers to have only 
young people to fill the situations at their 
disposal, is, I venture to think, almost the most 
common cause of the evil. 

If you look through the advertisements for 
governesses, nurses, companions, secretaries, 
&e., you will constantly see ‘‘no one over 30 
need apply”; 85 is the highest age ever 


secretary of a society 


but it was most 


But she said that 
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mentioned, and that very seldom. If you speak 
of this to those to whom God has entrusted the 
care of children, the answer is, ‘Oh, we want 
bright active girls as companions for our 
. ra can cycle, play golf, &c., as well 

No one will advocate having a dull teacher 
for young girls, but, I do not Thestiate to say 
there are many women of forty-five, or even fifty, 
who, though they may not be able to play tennis 
and to cycle, are still quite as bright in mind 
and quite as able to join in quieter amusements, 
as many quite young people, and who will give 
afar more thorough education in English litera. 
ture and music and all the ordinary branches of 
a sound education than the young girls who 
have scarcely finished their own education, can; 
and, in addition to the actual teaching, there 
will be experience in character, and care for 
health, which will enable them to see what each 

irl can do, and by this care many of the break. 

owns, mental and physical, may be avoided, 
which do come now to numbers of willing girls, 
who are crammed beyond their strength, in the 
delicate years of early girlhood. 

If a girl is working because she must, she 
needs to earn enough, not only to keep herself 
whilst teaching, but also to lay by for a rainy 
day; but, at the miserable salaries which are 
now the rule, not the exception, how can a girl 
do this by the time she is thirty? I know there 
are funds started by benevolent societies to 

rovide annuities for governesses, but when I 
ook at the table of sums to be paid by those 
who desire to become annuitants of the Gover- 
nesses’ Benevolent Institution (the principal 
society), I find that, to secure a pension of £20, 
a girl of twenty must pay £14 13s. 4d. a year 
for twenty years, or £22 for fifteen years; how 
is this to be done out of £40 or £45 a year ? 

Then there are those who, through the acci- 
dents of life, have not been able to afford to be 
educated beyond the very simplest rudiments 
of knowledge. What are they to do? 

For them the very noble salary of from £12 
to £20 is offered, as nursery maids, lady helps, 
&c., and I am afraid it is very often the case 
that a very low salary means very hard work, 
Numbers, I know, are taking up nursing ; too 
many, indeed, for it is a profession where the 
love of the work is more necessary perhaps 
than in any other to enable people to be suc- 
cessful. The untiring patience, gentle firmness, 
and concentration of mind which are needful 
for nursing, cannot be acquired simply because 
a girl has “to do something, and hates teach- 
ing,” which is, I fear the cause of many taking 
it up. 

Then we come to the numbers who have 
not been brought up to anything, and who are 
suddenly and unexpectedly left penniless ; they 
are perfectly willing to work, but they can get 
nothing todo; what is to be done for them? 
I venture to say very decidedly, there is no one 
who is not deficient in intellect, who cannot do 
some work if they try—I am not speaking of 
those who sit with folded hands and either 
expect to be provided for, or for the work to 
come to them without any trouble; but of those 
who are willing and able to work, if only they 
could find the work to do. There are many 
here who know of Miss Younghusband’s noble 
work in London, and how she provides work- 
rooms for ladies, where they can do dressmaking 
under the direction of a thoroughly efficient 
dressmaker, make plain underlinen, mending of 
all kinds; and not only needlework, but writing, 
copying manuscripts, and music ; in fact, every- 
thing which can be done by women’s fingers, 
all she wants are orders; and if her work were 
more generally known, I am sure that want 
would not long exist. Now, it seems to me 
that some establishments of this kind all over 
the country are the only real help for the ev 
we are considering; if the richer members of 
society would combine to provide in their county 
towns a head office, with its workrooms, &D 
efficient teachers for each room, much might 
be done. I know there are associations for 
receiving ladies’ work in many of our large 
towns—specially Leeds, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool—but too often the work remains on view 
for many months, and is at last returned to the 
workers so soiled as to be nearly useless; We 
want workrooms where the work could be done 
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in a business-like way, and orders received and 


executed. 

I know, of course, that anything of this kind 
fails to touch @ very large number too old or too 
delicate todo ee butif some scheme of this 
sort could be adopted, I think out of it would 

w almshouses and free dwellings for the 
weaker ones of the better class, who cannot 
work even if employment could be found for 
them, and, at any rate, it would give some of 
their younger relations the power to help them 
a little. 

I am afraid not one person in a hundred has 
any idea how large a class it is, and there are 
many here to-day who will think I am romancing 
when I say there are numbers of gently born 
women who are, I can scarcely say living, but 
starving in attics and kitchens in London and 
other towns, simply because they cannot get 
work to do. 

Only the other day I heard all particulars of 
two nobly-born women who are thankful to be 
able to get a kitchen floor in a respectable 
neighbourhood ; and they are living there, and 
adding to the few shillings a week they have 
left from the wreck of their fortune by taking 
any work they can get to do. I know many of 
the poor ladies I am speaking of have relations 
who can, and who per ave ee to help them, 
if the poverty proceeds from no fault of their 
own, but it is no use discussing that, we cannot 
make all the people in the world do as they 
should; if we could, there would be no use in 
considering how to ameliorate the condition of 
women at all—they would all be cared for; we 
have only to consider how to help them, and 
how to induce others to do the same. 

And very often those friends who seem able 
to help them derive their income from some 
post which brings its own expenses, which they 
must meet. We should all blame a clergyman 
who said he could not support his schools, &c., 
because he had a sister or niece, or some other 
relation not actually a wife or child, to support. 

I hope in the discussion to follow someone 
will propose some easier scheme ; but if they 
do not, can we not consider how to start these 
houses for work in every good-sized town; as I 
said in the beginning, it is next to impossible to 
work it from a distance. I would suggest one 
room for dressmaking, one for making plain 
clothes, and one for mending. Have you ever 
considered the difficulties that men at Oxford, 
or in chambers, or in business away from their 
homes, have in getting even their socks 
mended? Some I know pay their laundresses 
to do it, with the result that, at the best, they 
are just sewn together, to break out the next 
time, and then be useless. Well, this could be 
done by ladies, and much money saved for those 
who need it, as well as earned by those who 
need it. The father of one of the young men at 
the Royal Naval College at Greenwich told me 
that if such a thing could be established there 
there would be enough employment for a 
number of ladies, and gave me a pitiable 
description of the state his son’s clothes came 
home in, and how things but little worn in 
some ways had to be thrown away from want 
of the stitch in time which would have made 
them last just twice as long. 

At the head of each room there should be a 
thoroughly experienced teacher, who would 
receive a salary and be responsible for the work 
being properly done. Classes and societies for 
receiving orders for church work are, we all 
know, already at work ; but these can only be 
in a few large places, and are for the most part 
composed of those who have been trained to it 
all their lives, not those who have to turn their 
hands to work after they have grown up. 

Also, there should be a general room for all 
sorts of things, mending valuable china, copying 
and transposing music, directing circulars, 
patching the leaves of old hymn books, and 
other books for schools, &c.—in fact, everything 
women’s fingers can do. Miss Younghusband, 
who most kindly gave me full permission to 
repeat all I learnt from her, told me she had a 
valuable Indian seed-pearl necklace brought to 
her to be mended. She found a lady to do it, 
and when she took it toa shop to know what 
the cost of the repair should be the jeweller 
answered, ‘There is only one man in London 
who can do that work; I cannot tell,” and 


me that people had lost 
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added that it was beautifully done. I only 
mention this to show there is work of all kinds 
pater to be done if only we take the trouble 


to find it, and, having found it, get it well done. 
And that very day a lady was com laining to 

bs art of darning old 
damask tablecloths in pattern, and she had had 
one ruined by the person who undertook it. 
My reply was, ‘Send it to Miss Young- 
husband,” and if we had these rooms in all our 
towns we could do as she does. 


And now comes almost the most difficult part 
of the whole—the drawing the line as to who 
would be eligible for employment. 

First—I think that girls having good homes 
and parents to support them, even though they 
may only have small allowances, should not be 
allowed to join. 

Second—No one having other work for which 
they are paid. And I think I should say no 
one with over £40 or £50 a year private income, 
for little though that is, they can live, though 

rly. Under that it is almost impossible 
or a delicately nurtured woman to live. Then, 
I think employment in such rooms as these 
must be limited to the educated gentlewomen. 
But there are far clearer heads than mine who 
will be able to work it out; and I hope, in the 
discussion which is to follow, as I said before, 
some easier scheme may be suggested. What 
I do feel strongly is, that the time has come 
when we must realise our duty towards this 
class in our midst, and also that it is daily 
increasing in numbers, and that they are sent 
to us who have been spared this particular 
anxiety by God to be cared for just as much as 
the very poor and the fallen. 
find, in many cases, 


faith has been shaken. 


I have many times had said to me in different 
words: ‘Oh! I can’t 
mercy, if sag who seem to serve Him can 
treat me like this, and be so unloving because I 
am poor.” We all know the uneducated say it, 
but, indeed, the higher class say and feel it even 
more bitterly ; and we women of the nineteenth 
century have to see to it that we do our part in 
removing this evil. 

That our young people should be better 
educated than formerly is, indeed, a blessed 
thing, and true Christian education cannot go 
too far; but if it is to be carried on in utter 
indifference of the cares and wants of older 
people, and without thought of their needs, I 
fear it will not bring the blessing it ought to do, 
and we shall find ourselves with an increased 
number of the class we are considering ; we 
must provide work and means of living for all, 
not only for those who have passed the Oxford 
and Cambridge Examinations, or gained Univer- 
sity degrees. No one can think more thankfully 
than I do of the improvement and advance in 
education to what it was fifty years ago; but I 
do think we have, especially, of course, the 
young, to be on our guard against the contemp- 
tuous form of speech we often hear, ‘‘ Oh, she 
is so old, and so dull, and knows nothing of what 
is going on now, we can’t waste our time for 
her,” and to remember that many of those are 
just the ‘“sowers” of the present education ; 
they laid the foundation of a sounder form of 
English education, but had neither the time, 
money, or health to do more ; they have borne 
the burden and heat of the day, we must see 
after them in their weakness and declining 
years, and find work which they still can do. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Hon. Mrs. Maclagan (York), who opened 
the discussion, said she looked at the question 
not from the point of view of the old governess, 
but of the mother, say with only one girl. She 
had known of cases where 4 child left alone with 
an elderly governess had been reduced to astate 
of deadly dulness. In such a case the mother 
had felf bound to engage a young girl, who 
would be a bright and intelligent companion 
for the child, and who would educate the 
child without cramming her. As to the difli- 
culty of laying any money by, she knew of too 
many who had wasted all their salaries in trying 
to dress like their employers, and so found 


themselves without a penny laid by when the ¢ 


rainy day came. 
elderly gentlewomen of the governess class 
might find employment as nurses—not sick 
nurses, 
was that terrible 
Those whom they 
were terribly touchy. 
difficulty came in—the 
that was both needy and huffy. 
workrooms was & 8 
had letters, since 
Congress, 
somethin, 
was afraid their first want was that of a Miss 
Younghusband, with capital, 
ledge, and the grace of God in her. 
of course, require a committee, but that would 
grow. Might she suggest that in any effort of 
this kind there choald 

plan of 
was sent in? Oftenthose who were wishful 
to help were prevented from doing so by the 
distractingly useless 
for sale. She suggested gardening, selling the 
produce through the parcels post, 
roots, flowers, or fruit; dentistry, 
and teaching in Board Schools as suitable 
occupations. 


I fear we shall 
that our indifference to 
them has had such a hardening effect that their 


in the past done domesti 
beginning to despise it, ladies 
ward and make it honourable again by them- 
selves performing it. 


believe there is a God of 


interesting account o 
Gentlewomen—not a charity, 
home for ladies with small incomes. 


governesses g 
touchy, and as to 
ladies were thoughtless in requiring the gover- 
ness to dress as well as their own daughters 
on her small means. 2 


desiring copics should 
newsagent or railway bookstall.] 


a 


Mrs. Maclagan urged that 


but domestic nurses. The trouble 
idea of losing caste. 
were trying to help 
That was where the 
trying to help a class 
The idea of 
lendid one, and she had 
er paper at the Church 
showing the lamentable need for 
of the sort. About these rooms she 


practical know- 
She would, 


first be a reform in the 


the needlework, as it was called, that 


character of the articles 
whether 


manicuring, 


Mrs. Walter Grove said that the paper seemed 


to speak of 35 as the age at which there was an 
end of all things. 
sense. 
had no intention of giving up cycling, golfing, 
or anything else, or of growing an old lady for 
many years to come, and she advised governesses 
to keep themselves young and fit to be with 
children until they were really old. 


She thought this was non- 
She would soon reach that age, and 


Mrs. Ingham Brook described Mrs. Walter 


Ward’s institution for training educated girls 
to be superior children’s nurses. 


Miss Scott thought that as the class who had 
c work were now 
might step for- 


Mrs. Hardy and Mrs. Coleman gave an 
f a Manchester Home for 


but a co-operative 


Mackarness, in replying, defended 
enerally from the charge of being 
their dress said that many 


2 Miss 


[Report will be continued next week. Ladves 
order from their local 
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THE WATCHER IN THE TOWER. 


A LIGHTHOUSE keeper, with a loving heart 


Toiled at his service in the lonely tower, 
Keeping his giant lenses clear and bright, 
And feeding with pure oil the precious light 
Whose power to serve was as his own heart’s 
-” power. 


He loved his kind, and being set alone 
To help them by the means of his great light, 
He poured his whole heart's service into it, 
‘And sent his love down the long beams that lit 
The waste of broken water in the night. 


He loved his kind, and joyed to see the ships 
Come out of nowhere into his bright field, 
And glide by safely with their living men, 
Past him and out into the dark again, 

To other hands their freight of joy to yield. 


His work was noble, and his work was done, 
He kept the ships in safety, and was glad; ~' 
And yet, late coming with the light’s supplies 
They found the love no longer in his eyes— 
The keeper of the light had fallen mad. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


————————— 
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Ir a woman can_ be adininistratrix of an 


estate, and guardian of children, without being 
unsexed, I don’t see why it will unsex her to 


have a voice in the making of laws about 
property and children.—Chauncey M. Depew. 
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A WOMAN’S PARLIAMENT. 


PARLIAMENT, that mighty name, connotes a 
place of talk ; but when talk is carried on 
elsewhere than in the great Assembly of 
the nation there is sometimes a doubt 
expressed as to its being worth while to 
share in it or to listen to it. There is 
certainly a greater charm in talking when 
practical action is immediately to follow, 
- yet talking when the action that is referred 
to is a little more remote is by no means 
unimportant. Public opinion is very little 
else than the aggregate or combination of 
many private opinions, and the expression 
of individual thoughts turns other individual 
minds to the formation of opinions that 
will in the long run be influential over a 
wide range. There is no trite illustration 
more deserving of repetition from its 
intrinsic truth and accuracy than the com- 
parison to circles spreading in the water of 
the possible results of the words that leave 
our lips. The current of thought in any 


mind, and thence in many minds, may be 
changed, and the whole way of looking at 
life may be altered, by listening to a few 
true words. The struggles for liberty in 
the past have been as often for freedom ‘‘ to 
know, to think, and to utter freely,” as 
they have been for freedom in more 
practical expression in acts; for men who 
wanted to influence the actions of their kind 
have become well aware that freedom of 
speech was the preliminary essential. The 
open, candid speech that it was worth 
while for our noble forefathers to win the 
right to utter by daring the axe, the gibbet 
and the flames, it must be surely worth 
our while to speak now that the right is 
freely admitted. 

Women in particular are well advised if 
they speak as opportunity offers on all sub- 
jects on which they are well-informed 
generally, but particularly on what they 
think and know about the position of their 
own sex. It is because they have not done 
so enough in the past that laws and customs 
and institutions have so often failed to do 
justice to and secure happiness for women. 
This is shown clearly enough by the passing, 
after a certain time spent in “‘ mere talking,” 
of reforming laws for women, while women 
have still no other means than such “‘talking”’ 
of influencing legislation. The Married 
Women’s Property Act of 1852, for one 
instance, was an extraordinary illustration 
of the power of an appeal made by the 
voices of women to the public sense of 
right and fair-play on behalf of their sex. 

Indeed, amongst women themselves it 
is necessary to discuss what is really 
best for women, for it is by no means 
always easy for ourselves to perceive 
the right track. Some of us are in 
favour of legal restrictions on the industry 
of women ; whilst others of us regard these 
as so unjustifiable, and so misehievous to the 
workers hampered, that we cannot under- 
stand how persons advocating the restric- 
tions can pose as the friends of working 
women at all. We want to argue with 
each other on such topics, to give reasons 
to one another for our respective faiths; 
and we want also to learn the views of those 
most immediately interested, the working 
women in the trades affected, and in our 
turn to teach them to look beyond the 
instant consequences, and consider in the 
light of general laws, and by an erdeavour 
to foresee ultimate results, whether the 
restrictions will serve or damage the class 
of self-supporting women. 

It is, therefore, with the greatest pleasure 
that we hear of parliaments of women, of 
all sorts, whether they be the members of a 
society fora particular object, or of a political 
association covering the whole field of 
interests of a public kind, or whether they be 
members of expressly women’s societies. 
But there is a very special interest about 
the National Union of Women Workers, 
inasmuch as it is largely composed of the 
class of ladies who are at one time socially 
influential and able to be of service to any 
causes that they adopt, and yet who are 


only newly showing themselves willing to 
study in detail the laws and the customs 
about women, and to speak on public plat- 
forms on these or on any subjects. Very 
recently it was still considered almost an 
outrage on propriety for women to stand 
up on platforms, to raise their voices to be 
heard by hundreds of listeners at once, and 
thus to address public gatherings. Only 
four years ago women’s papers prepared 
for the Church Congress had to be read by 
men ; and, forty years ago, even the most 
liberal-minded men, and all but a few 
ladies, were shocked at the idea of “ plat- 
form women.” It is to be counted to the 
credit of the women who first ventured to 
disregard that convention, and who proved 
in the early days that a woman could ad- 
dress a public meeting, even in the heat of 
a School Board election contest, and yet 
remain a lady in every sense of the word, 
that the prejudice referred to has so far 
ceased to exist that the personnel of the 
Women Workers’ Union is possible to-day. 
This series of meetings has been in every 
way a success, and the uplifting and en- 
largement of mind consequent on attending 
at them will prove a benefit to many, as 
we trust and believe that the perusal of 
our report of the papers and members’ 
speeches will be also. 


SIGNALS FROM OU 
WATCH TOWER. 


The Victoria University, which is the great 
degree-conferring body that has grown out of 
Owen's College, Manchester, had the annual 
meeting of Convocation on October 27th. From 
the first the university has granted “ certificates of 
proficiency ’’ to women, but more recently it has 
opened its degrees to our sex, without therefore 
ceasing to issue the ‘‘certificates of proficiency.” 
What has always been claimed by the best 
friends of the education of women has been an 
equal test and an equal reward for both sexes; 
and when this is made available, as it now is at 
the Victoria University, there can be no valid 
reason for continuing the issue of special 
certificates ‘‘for women only.” It may, indeed, 
be desirable for universities to give some smaller 
tests than the degree examinations, and a certifi- 
cate in accordance with the results of such 
tests, but in that case men as well as women 
should be allowed. to take advantage of the 
minor qualification. These were the views 
which found expression at the meeting of 
Convocation. 

* * ES 

Mr. Miller moved, “That in the opinion of 
Convocation no sufficient reason has been 
given by the Council for the postponement of 
the reconsideration of the regulations for the 
certificates of proficiency for women in special 
subjects, and that the granting of these certifi- 
cates is bad in principle.” Mr. Miller contended 
that the time had arrived when these dis- 
tinctions between men and women should be 
abolished. They were given as a kind of com- 
pensation to women when the facilities for 
taking degrees were not equal. Mr. Hughes 
seconded. Professor Wilkins moved as an 
amendment that the last clause be omitted, and 
Mr. O. Elton seconded, Lut on a division 
it was lost. Mr. Elton moved a further 
amendment in substitution for the clause, 
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“That, in the opinion of Convocation, 
n didates for the certificate of proficiency 
should not be allowed at the same time 
to be candidates for the degree.” This also 
was lost, as was a third amendment by Mr. 
Elton, that the right of entry for the certificate 
of proficiency should be extended to men equally 
with women. Eventually Mr. Miller’s reso- 
lution was carried by a considerable majority, 
and it was further resolved that the clerk be 
instructed to forward the resolution and the 
annual committee’s report on the subject to the 
Court and to the Council. 


* * * 


The Royal Irish University has held its 
annual celebration for the public conferring of 
degrees. The ladies came up to receive their 
degrees, with, as usual, a full proportion of 
honours amongst them by comparison with 
those gained by the men. All those who took 
honours in modern literature were women. 
More important still, it is announced that a 
young lady, Miss Mary Ryan, educated at St. 
Angela’s High School, Cork, has taken the 
leading place in the examinations as a whole of 
the Royal University this year. Nor is this an 
empty honour, for it carries with it a prize of 
£300. Miss Ryan’s educational career has 
been throughout sufficiently remarkable to 
deserve record here. 

* * * 


In the Intermediate Arts Examination, Junior 
Grade, she took the £20 exhibition for ‘the 
first place in all Ireland,” having gained not 
only the most medals of the year, but also 
more medals than had ever been taken before 
by any one person, male or female. In the 
Middle Grade her achievement was similar; 
she obtained the £50 exhibition for “the first 
place in al] Ireland.’ In the Senior Grade she 
took the £50 exhibition with “‘ the second place 
in all Ireland.” Going on then to the Royal 
University her successes became still more 
remarkable, being as follows :—1st Arts—First- 
class exhibition, £30, honours in French, Latin, 
English, and Physics; first place in French in 
all Ireland. 2nd Arts—First-class exhibition, 
£36, honours in Latin, English, French, Natural 
Philosophy, Logic. B.A. Modern Languages— 
First-class exhibition, £42. First-class honours 
in all subjects, beating all previous records. 
And now at the M.A. examinations, in Modern 
Languages, she receives first-class honours, and 
the studentship, value £300, the “‘ blue ribbon”’ 
of the University. 

& * 


One of the pleasantest occasions of the meet- 
ing of the National Union of Women Workers 
was the Reception given by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of Manchester at the Town Hall. 
The Lady Mayoress, Mrs. Meek, is the daughter 
of the Lord Mayor, and is a very handsome 
lady in her prime. Her official welcome to the 
conference at the opening meeting, and her 
Reception on the last evening, gave a pleasantly 
official touch to the hospitality that the ladies 

Manchester and the surrounding towns 
accorded to those who attended the Congress. 
This is the second year of office of the Lady 
Mayoress, and the respect and approval which 
she has won from the citizens of Manchester 
were emphasized by the presentation to her, 
from members of the City Council, last week, 
of a silver tea and coffee service on a large 
silver tray. Mr. Alderman Gibson at the pre- 
sentation pointed out that the Lady Mayoress 
has occupied a unique position, having given 
her aid freely to all classes and all denominations 
during her tenure of office. 
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Many interesting people were present at that 
Reception, but perhaps no one could have had a 


more agreeable experience than that of the 


editor of the Woman’s Sanat in being addressed 
a number of times in the evening by ladies 
previously unknown to her, who announced 
themselves as readers of the paper. 


Mr. Steintha]l, who is one of the veteran 
Woman’s Suffrage workers (it was in his 
drawing-room somewhere about thirty years 
ago that the Manchester Women’s Suffrage 
Society was formed), told me that evening an 
amusing little tale, apropos of the change in 
public opinion indicated by the large number 
of ladies who had made speeches in the course of 
those meetings. Mr. Steinthal says that about 
1855 he received a visit, in the country town 
where he then lived, from Mrs. Chapman, of 
Boston, America, one of the leading Anti Slavery 
advocates. He desired to get up a meeting 
at which she should speak on Anti-Slavery; 
but when he:mentioned it to the most advanced 
and liberal-minded people of the town, the bare 
idea of a woman speaking in public appeared to 
them to be perfectly shocking! He could get 
no encouragement at all, and was obliged to 
abandon the project. What he did instead was 
to invite a party to his own house, to meet Mrs, 
Chapman. He had 70 or 80 people, about as 
many as he could have expected at an Anti- 
Slavery meeting ; and he arranged with Mru. 
Chapman that, after a time, when all were 
seated, he should ask her a question, to which 
she could reply at some length ; then another 
and another, so that, in point of fact, what she 
had to say inight be said. Mrs. Chapman’s 
answer to his last question occupied three- 
quarters of an hour right off; but nobody 
seemed to discover that they had been listening 
to a speech! 

* #¢ 

With admirable enterprise, the directors of 
the Crystal Palace are preparing what may 
justly be called a national celebration in that 
building of the Queen’s 60 years of reign. The 
Crystal Palace is associated with one of the 
great events of those years, viz., the first large 
International Exhibition in 1851. That Exhibi- 
tion was the creation of the Prince Consort, 
and the fabric of the present Crystal Palace is 
the same as composed that historic building. At 
the completion of the International Exhibition 
of 1851, the building was transplanted to its 
present site at Norwood, and was re-opened by 
the Prince Consort after its re-erection, in 1855. 
It is, therefore, in some sense a national 
monument, and is visited every year by thou- 
sands of people from all parts of the country. 
A series of special fétes and amusements will be 
held, but the great feature of the Palace cele- 
bration will be a loan exhibition, intended to 
illustrate, by historical and modern specimens, 
the inventions in the arts and industries of the 
last 60 years, the naval and military services, 
the fine arts, the national sports, and the 
colonies and dependencies. 

* at 


This exhibition is to be preceded by a series 
of popular lectures demonstrating the advance- 
ment that has been made during the reign. 
Asa sort of preface to the whole, Mr. Justin 
M’Carthy, M.P., delivered a lecture on Wednes- 
day evening before a large audience, on “ The 
History of the Queen’s Reign.” The progress 
of science, the achievements of the Victorian age 
in poetry, history, fiction, the drama, states- 
manship, and politics all came under review. 
As to the Queen herself, Mr. M’Carthy observed 
that, without seeming to drag the personality 


. 
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of Her Majesty into a discourse of that kind, 
we could not help knowing something of her 
private influence on political affairs. 
of great statesmen, and letters of the Queen her- 
self, and of “ that really great man,” her husband, 
had been published, and we could not affect not to 
know what were the opinions of the Sovereign on 
certain grave and critical questions of the time. 
We could not help knowing that the Queen and 
her husband did all they possibly could to try 
to render unnecessary the Crimean War. We 
also knew the Queen did everything she could . 
to keep this country on peaceable and kindly 
terms with the great American Republic, at a 
time when that Republic was torn almost in two 
by the civil wars, and when nine out of ten of 
the so-called ‘ classes"’ in this country were in 


Memoirs 


favour of the Southern States. Later on we 
had had the opportunity of reading how the 
immense service rendered by the Queen saved 
France from another war. 


* * * 


One of Mr. M’Carthy’s most interesting 
statements was that the late Mr. John Bright 
once used in conversation with the lecturer the 
following observation about the author of ‘‘ The 
Subjection of Woman” :—‘‘ While every Eng- 
lishman may be struggling honestly towards 
light, John Stuart Mill lives in the light.” 
This remark is interesting at this juncture, 
because of the publication of a very impertinent 
article about Mr. Mill by Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son in the Nineteenth Century, of which we 
shall have more to say in a succeeding number 
of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

* * * 

It was very justly observed in the paper by 
Miss Morgan on ‘* Women’s Municipal Fran- 
chises,” elsewhere printed this week, that muni- 
cipal institutions are for women, as they have 
been for men, the commencement of enfranchise- 
ment. That this is already fully realised by 
women is further proved by the anxiety of 
those women who do not possess local franchises 
to obtain them. In Ireland and in parts of 
Australia at the present moment such an effort 
is being put forth. Curiously, women house- 
holders have only the municipal franchise 
in Ireland in Belfast, Kingstown, and Black Rock, 
having gained it in each case under special 
local Acts. In Belfast nearly 32,000 men and 
6,200 women were on the register as qualified 
to vote at municipal elections in 1895. In 
Dublin the municipal franchise is so limited 
that in the same year there were only, «ll told, 
7,688 electors, and these were all men. There 
can be no reason why women should be allowed 
to vote for members of corporations in Great 
Britain, and in Belfast, Kingstown, and Black- 
rock, and excluded from doing so in Dublin and 
all other Irish towns. In Melbourne, it seems, 
women have obtained the municipal franchise, 
as news has reached us that the Council of the 
Victorian Women’s Franchise League, at a 
meeting on September 21st, resolved—‘t That 
we regard with satisfaction the passing of the 
Bill to give women ratepayers in the city of 
Melbourne the right of voting for the election 
of councillors, and deem this a happy augury 
that the like justice may be obtained for women 
in political matters.” 


At the Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire 
Ladies’ Council of Education, held at Leeds on 
Wednesday last, Lady Vrederick Cavendish 
presided, and, in opening the proceedings, 
alluded to the Education Dill of last session. 
She said that, whatever might be said against it, 
it was a bold measure. One important blot on 
the last Bill was that it made no provision for 
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the election of women on the new boards. They 
were not exactly excluded, but they were not 
included. They had to keep a watchful eye 
over the doings of Parliament, and not fold 
their arms in fancied security. She did not 
know whether many of the ladies present were 
in favour of returning members of their own 
sex to Parliament, but what could poor man 
know about such things as cookery classes and 
other matters included in the Education Code ? 


* * * 


We must not suppose that the burden of in- 
terest and decision that has been placed upon 
the Government with regard to foreign affairs 
has caused them to abandon, even for next 
Session, the Education Bill which last Session 
produced such consternation in the minds of 
liberal educationists. On the contrary, a Depart- 
mental Committee is now sitting in private to 
arrange the details of the next Education Bill, 
and what they are likely to be we may judge 
from an article published by Sir John Gorst, 
who introduced the last Bill, and will probably 
have charge of the forthcoming one. He says 
that many attempts have been made during the 
present century to persuade Parliament to give 
rate aid to the denominational schools, but that 
they have always failed. He does not, there- 
fore, feel any assurance that the proposal will 
succeed now, but he maintains that in whatever 
form more State aid is given to the voluntary 
schools, it must fulfil the following conditions :— 

1. Whatever is given to the denominational 
schools must be sufficient to place them on a 
financial equality with the Board schools; to 
secure which any added grant, whether from 
rates or taxes, that may be given to the denomina- 
tional schools, must be withheld from the Board 
schools. 2. The aid given to denominational 
schools must be sufficient to enable them to 
give an education as efficient as that which is 
given inthe Board schools. Some plan will also 
have to be devised to prevent a decrease in the 
voluntary subscriptions occurring, equivalent to 
the increased State aid given, which else will 
probably take place and leave the schools no 
better off. 3. The aid must be elastic. Just as 
Board schools have increased rates to fall back 
upon as their expenses increase, 80 the 
denominational schools must have some source 
of revenue that is capable of augmentation. 
4. What is given must be permanent and not 
liable to be reversed by another Government. 
5. Managers of denominational schools must 
make up their minds to accept, along with 
increased public money, increased public control. 
They may have to surrender some part of their 
independence of management, and must believe 
that the only thing that they cannot surrender 
is full liberty to teach their distinctive religious 
doctrines to the children of their communion, 


* * * 


Miss Lilias Hamilton, M.D., who came over 
from Afghanistan as physician to the son of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan on his recent visit, 
returned with the young prince to that country 
on the special entreaty of the Ameer, who was 
himself her patient, and who desired that she 
should watch over the health of his heir during 
the journey. His Highness’s confidence in her 
had been strongly expressed a year or two 
before, when a false report had been spread 
that the Ameer was dead, and he requested the 
British resident at his Court to state that 
although he had been ill he had recovered ‘‘ by 
the skill of his medical attendant, Miss 
Hamilton.” Her own health having somewhat 
failed in the climate, she is returning to England 
to remain, at any rate, for a considerable time. 


NovEMBER 5, 1896, 


‘““WOMAN’S SIGNAL” 
ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
FUND. 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Tue following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s Siena Office from Tuesday, 
October 27th, up to Tuesday, November 3rd :— 
Tunbridge Wells Branch B.W.T A., Collected by 


. Reeve... ese A re re - £49 0 0 
Mrs. Tomkinson, Willington Hall, T rley .. 50 0 
Fenton Branch B.W.T.A., per Mrs. A. Massey ... 119 0 
Offerings at Annual Meeting of Gainsborough 
Women’s Liberal Association, per Miss Annie 
wee feo. ... . i ss ass . 117 0 
A Few Friends, Longsden, Staffordshire, per Mrs. 
A. Shuker sas ae ass aes tee -. 110 9 
“ A Friend,” £1; Mrs. Pezzack, Newlyn, 10s. .. 110 0 
Women Liberals at Pudsey, Miss Priestley, £1; 
Small sums, 5s. ; per Mrs. Judson Ae woes 0 
St. Peter’s Wesleyan Mission Branch B.W.T.A., 
Leeds, per Mrs. L. Brown, Sec. ... 110 


Miss Wortahet (being amount of prize won from 
the “Nursing Record”), per Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick 35 see airs na ase Pe le | 

Llandrindod Branch Committee B.W.T.A., per 
Mrs. E. A. Edwards, Sec. ... eee 459 os 1 0 

Mr. Wm. Nuttall, Moorside, Eccleshill, Bradford 1 0 

“M. K.,” Edgbaston ake ae oe eas - 10 

Plumstead B.W.T.A.:—Mrs. Lowrie, 5s.; Mrs. 
8. Davies, 5s ; Mrs. Krause, 2s. ; Mrs. Rudd, 2s. ; 
Mrs. Hartly. 1s.;_—... ss see aes ee 

“The Friends,” Falkland Hall, Kentish Town, per 


ooo © 


Mrs. Millar... we eee eee ee 4 
A Woman's Adult Class, Bristol, per Miss Bowden 0 11 
Bios. Saath Grove-road, Harrogate ... aes wo O n 


“A White-ribboner” 

Mrs. G. Lee, Raunds 

“ Five Little Girls” 

“ZL. P.” Sherbourne 4 ees 

Mrs. Helmore, Horshan... oe ae 
Amounts previously acknowledged ... 


Total 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
Will correspondents please state whether Mrs. 
or Miss? Clothing must nor be sent to this 
office, but may be forwarded to the B.W.T.A. 
office, 47, Victoria-street, London, S.W. 

Notice.—At the request of several corre- 
spondents, we have had printed collecting 
cards for small sums, which will be sent 
on application, enclosing stamped addrcssed 
envelope. When subscribers desire immediate 
acknowledgment, they must please enclose ready 
addressed and stamped card or envelope. 


Lady Henry Somerset, in acknowledging the 
receipt oi an instalment of the subscription 
money from our fund, adds :— 

“T need not tell you how exceedingly I 
rejoice especially in the subscriptions that come 
through ovr own paper; you say truly that the 
women who read the Woman’s SIGNAL are 
women worth working for. The sums con- 
tributed through your columns have not been 
sent to us without self-denial on the part of 
subscribers, but I believe the many happy faces 
of those who came sorrowful and went out 
rejoicing would be a reward for all sacrifice.” 

Our collecting cards are now ready, and those 
who cannot give or get large sums may avail 
themselves of this plan for gathering the little 
that ‘“‘makes mickle.” Clothing must NoT be 
sent to the Woman’s S1cNnaL Office, as we have 
no room or time to deal with it; all articles 
must be sent to Lady Henry Somerset, for the 
Armenians, 47, Victoria-street, S.W. The 
Woman’s Si1Gna Fund is open to receive money 
alone. It is most convenient for cheques or 
postal notes to be made payable to Mrs. 
Florence Fenwick Miller, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith writes to say that ‘‘ Lady 
Henry Somerset received a cable on Saturday 
last, stating that the Armenian refugees sent 
over to America (between 350 and 400) 
have been granted admission to the States.” 
This is, we believe, only secured by handing 
over to each immigrant a sum of money, not 
great in itself, but still very considerable when 
it has to be furnished to hundreds; so that 
much aid is required from the generous public. 
Yet, even with this charity in their pockets, the 
poor Armenians have had to be let in to some 


extent as a matter of grace, the stringent la 

inst the admission of the poor aboarine 
class to the States having to be to some extent 
ignored, to allow these victims to go to the 
homes that are willing to receive them. We 
rejoice that humanity has in this case been 

lowed to override all else. The Boston 
Woman's Journal states that innumerable 
applications for Armenian women as domestic 
servants have been received by the editor, but 
cannot be complied with, those who have 
escaped being nearly all men. Would it not be 
possible to help more poor women to get away 
from the hell to which they are exposed in 
Turkey, and to place them in the American 
homes that are craving for industrious “ useful 
helps”’? 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith says that Miss Willard 
sailed for America on Saturday, and hopes to 
yet further arouse the interest, and secure the 
aid, of the American Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the members of which have 
already contributed a large sum of money, and 
also exerted themselves to find places on farms 
and in homes to receive the poor refugees on 
their arrival. 


Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 
(TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 


twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a gronp, 
Advertisements should reach us by ewe morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the t to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 
In replying to an advertisement in this column, when 
the advertiser’s own address is not given, but only 
an office number, write your letter to the advertiser 
and enclose it in an envelope: close this, and write 
(where the stamp should go), on the ontside, the letter 
and number of the advertisement, and nothing more, 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “ WoMAN’s SIGNAL ce, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out an address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article seg Aen offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


A. 221. FAELIOTROPE and black brocaded silk 


blouse bodice, trimmed lace and Sequin ! raid, 
short length of silk also (Mourning), pattern could be sent. 
£1 1s. or offers. ~ 


A. 228 BROWN calico underclothing, _ fit 

Christmas gift to working girl. Two chemises, 
two drawers, full size; 6s the lot, or 1s. 9d. each article, 
carriage paid. New ladies’ underclothing, nice white calico, 
petticoat bodies 1s. 3d. Drawers nicely trimmed ls. 
carriage paid in either case. 


A. 229 CGUIRL’S (aged 11 to 18) very warm long 

winter coat, outgrown, good condition, though 
has been worn, trimmed beaver. First 10s has it. Fur 
alone worth far more. 


A. 280. FJOME WORK.—Very pretty muslin all- 

round pinafores for baby, 27 inches long, 
trimmed embroidery, only 1s. 8d. carriage paid. Linen 
pinafores, blue, 24 inches ; buff, 22 inches, 20 inchcs, or 18 
inches, each ls. 6d carriage paid. All very pretty and new. 


———————— 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C 120. BoOURNEMOUTH.—Furnished bedroom 


and sitting-room, with attendance, 15s. weekly, 
near cea and station. 


C. 121. BOURNEMOUTH.—Furnished bedroom 
and sitting-room, near sea and station, with 
attendance, 12s. weekly. 


—————————— ee 


Wanted. 
W. 124, PORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 


women of all ages. Send description and 
lowest price. 


NUBSE, Certificated, monthly, 
wants engagement. Disengaged November 
and December. 15 Cecil-street, Walsall, Staffordshire. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 


(Ferst Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic we 


Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Um- 
versal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
‘True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prise Essay), éc., éc.) 


EMERGENCY DISHES. 


Turs is the time of year when a little hot dish, 
that may be concocted with scant expenditure 
of time and trouble, is sure of appreciation. 
The following wi found - economical, 
digestible and tasty :— 
TOMATO SAVOURIES 

are now-a-days so numerous as to give rise 
to wonder sometimes how we all managed 
before the delicious fruit became cheap 
enough to be used so lavishly. Here is 
a snack of ham and tomatoes that can be 
prepared well in advance of the actual 
cooking, and this is a great convenience in 
many cases. Although consisting largely of 
what may be called “left-overs,” it is really 
excellent. Butter a shallow fireproof dish and 
put in a layer of bread crumbs, seasoned, and 
just moistened with any plain stock that may 
be at hand. Or there is nothing nicer than 
gravy from a joint. If a morsel of chopped 
parsley and scalded onion, as fine as possible, 
can mingle with the seasoning all the better. 
** Be easy with the salt” isa good motto for all 
dishes including ham. Follow up with ripe 
sliced tomatoes, skinned, more seasoning, and 
a little butter, some cooked ham in fine dice 
(the remains of a piece that has been boiled for 
breakfast), then crumbs, &c., again as at first, a 
little more butter, and the dish is ready for the 
oven—a steady one, that the tomatoes may 
have time to cook ; a quarter of an hour should 
serve. Dredge with raspings, and serve very 
hot. Lovers of the piquant will introduce a 
morsel of mustard or a spoonful of c.utney or 
other store sauce. 


MOULDED VEGETABLES 
are suitably served with such a dish as the 
above. Cabbage or spinach or a mixture may 
be used, or either of them may be blended 
with a small amount of potatoes, cooked and 
mashed, to give the required body. Is not the 
sight of a dish of cold potatoes and other vege- 
tables common, and is it not as common with 


Fretty Little Frecks trom 15/6 each. 


Madame ISABEL SOMERS, 


SMART GOWNS AT MODERATE PRICES. | 


atest Stules in Mantles and Millinery. 
LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 


40, SUTHERLAND AYENUE, W. 


Vide Press.—ALL SHOULD VISIT THE 


GARROULD, 


A World-Wide Reputation for Household Linens, 


Yorkshire Blankets direct from the Mills, 


Ready Made Sheets, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 


Telegraphic Address: GARROULD, LONDON. 
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many to imagine that nothing good can come 
out of them? A test of thisisinvited. Having 
shoppe up the green vegetable and mixed it 
ith the potato, supposing half a pint, add a 
spoonful of liquid patter or sweet dripping, 
some salt and pepper, and press into a plain 
mould that has been gre and coated with 
bread crumbs; coat the top with more crumbs, 
‘and bake to a nice brown, then turn out. 
Cover just at first, that the top may not get dry. 
This, even minus meat, is not to be despised as 
an adjunct to poached eggs, as it is a change 
from ordinary fare. A morsel of cooked rice in 
lace of some of the potato can go in, and a 
avouring of curry paste raises the dish quite 
above the commonplace, though so cheap. In 
the event of enough of the mixture to fill a pint 
mould, a raw egg beaten in is a justifiable 
extravagance, as it adds to the body, ensuring 
neat turning out, as well as to the nutriment. 


A MINCE OF A NOURISHING KIND IS THUS MADE. 


Take some cooked white meat of any sort, 
if rabbit or fowl it can be eked out with a 
morsel of veal, and its lawful adjunct, bacon, is 
not to be overlooked; the meat must be freed 
from bone and skin and anything of a gristly 
nature, for these things are in the right place in 
the stock pot. When minced, season with salt 
and pepper, a dust of cayenne and nutineg, with 
parsley or lemon rind; the exact amount of 
every thing is regulated by taste to a great 
extent. Now just moisten, no more, with any 
sauce, white or brown, and to half a pint of the 
mixture add the yolks of two raw eggs, 
beating them in; set the jar in a sauce 
pan of hot water and stir the mince 
until hot through. The eggs, of course, 
add to the nutrition. It may be served on toast 
or fried bread, and there are few nicer ways; 
or with any vegetable, or a little boiled rice or 
macaroni. Then, it makes delightful little 
patties, though they cannot come under the 
head of emergencies. However, the recipe 
may be given here. Having made some nice 
short crust, and baked the cases, mince pie 
shape, remove the tops and scoop out an 
portion that may appear not quite done, fil 
with the mince, replace the lids, and put in the 
oven for a minute for the crust to get well 
flavoured. And, while no special recipe need be 
followed, here is a crust that is very suitable 
for little savouries. Three ounces each of butter 
and lard are to be rubbed into three quarters of 
a pound of good, dry flour, sifted, then mixed 
with a pinch of salt, half a teaspoonful of bakin 
powder, the yolk of a raw egg, & Ceaupanatal 
of lemon juice, and cold water to make a 
stiff, smooth paste, that only requires rolling 
once. 

Note.—lIf no immediate use can be found for 
the whites of eggs, they should be put in a little 
jar and covered with paper dipped in cold water, 
but they should be used up as early as con- 
venient. If no other dish suggests itself they 
may always be employed for the garnishing of 
salads. Simply beat them, and to each white 
allow a good dessert-spoonful of cream, then 
poach in a little buttered mould till done. Or, 
a readier method consists in poaching the white 
in water, boiling, with a good pinch of salt in; 
a tiny pan should be used, so that it does not 
spread much; when firm and cold, it is ready 
for chopping up, or cutting into any approved 
shapes. This is usefully borne in mind in the 
case of a salad of beetroot, or tomato, or one of 
any green stuff. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPRCIALIZY : ABDOMINAL CORSKT 


CREAMED POTATOES 


sound costly, but the dish is really cheap and 
very tasty. It is useful for service with a bit 
of fish, and no sauce is needed. Supposing 
boiled potatoes, or steamed ones, and they must 
be a trifle under rather than over done, slice 
and cut them in dice, place in a stewpan in a 
thin layer, and just cover with hot milk ; season 
rather highly, and let them simmer gently until 
the milk is absorbed; then put in a morsel of 
butter and shake the pan until it is dissolved. 
Another way is to use a spoonful of cream to 
two of milk at first, then no butter is wanted. 
The double pan principle should be observed, 
or the potatoes may catch or be broken. 

Consider the above for a moment, quite apart 
from fish service. Is it not obvious that they 
would form a tasty adjunct to a mince of white 
meat or poultry that had been mixed with some 
of the sauce served with it; such as boiled 
mutton And caper, or rabbit with onion or 
parsley, or fowl, with either of the sauces 
common to it. This mince, if only a spoonful 
or two, could be served in the middle of the 
little ring of potatoes ; or the latter might form 
two layers in the pan, the meat being sand- 
wiched in between during the warming up. 
One of the main points in all little snacks of 
this sort is proper seasoning; another is to 
avoid hardness of whatever sort of animal food 
may be introduced. Have you ever tasted 
rissoles and croquettes with the meat as dry as 
a bit of wood, and tasting of nothing but vinegar 
or lemon juice? If so, this hint will not be 
despised by reason of its simplicity. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 


Edgware Rd., 
Hyde Park, W. 


Blankets, Flannels, éc. “One of the most popular Corseti‘res of the 
present day is Miss Sapver, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 


Times, May 3rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET. 


7/11, 9/11, 12/6 per pair. 
Honeycomb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/41. 
Toilet Covers, 1/04, 1/44, 1/94 each. 


Double Damask Cloth, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, ! 
12/6 each. 


Chenille Table Covers, 5/11, 7/11. | i BEAL ‘VAL 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. | COMFORT wanmaaet gate brs 

B. @R.GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, re Pn eee 
Fdgware Road, Hyde Park,!ondon,W. | Patenanll RAL DEFOT. 3/11 


PLYMOUTH. 


(State size corset worn and height.) 


Mrs. SMITHSON, 


Fashionable Dresses 


post free. 


Madame. FREDERICA 


' Receives and sells Ladies’ Misfits and New Dresses 
which have to be disposed of on acccunt of 


g. Good Prices obtained. Circular on At Moderate Prices. 


! Mournin 


application. 


Show Rooms: 54 CONDUIT 8T., LONDON, W. CRAVEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK 
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A VISIT TO MR. GREGG. 


AsMopDEus was able to show his disciple what 
was going on in the world by raising the roofs of 
the houses, and when I want to know what is 
going on in the world of fashion I simply pay a 
visit to Mr. Gregg. All the latest fashions can 
be heard of at the charming glove ante 
92, New Bond-street, and I belleve that Mr. 
Gregg owes his success almost as much to the 
way in which he has kept his goods up-to-date 
as to the intrinsically good quality of the articles 
he supplies. 

White felt hats are being very much worn 
at present, and Mr. Gregg has introduced 
several kinds of veils expressly for the 
purpose of wearing with these hats. There are 
white gauze veils, dotted with black spots, at 
1s. 9d. the yard; white gauze, figured with 
black velvet patches, at 2e. 6d. the yard, and 
delicate white lisse, dotted with black chenille, 
at 8s. 11d. 

Now that the winter approaches, and ladies 
have begun to take to their furs, there is a 
general feeling that a fine brown veil would 
tone in nicely with the rest of the costume. Mr. 
Gregg has brought out a fine brown net veil, 
spotted with black, which makes a perfect 
harmony with either sable or sealskin,and no other 
house in London keeps this veil. The wants of 
elderly or near-sighted ladies are also considered, 
and the fine French net worked with sprigs, as 
illustration, can be safely recommended to these 
classes, as there is nothing to obscure the vision 
or catch in the eye-glasses. Ordinary veiling 
ar ey had from a shilling the yard, the pretty 
veiling with a little spot on a fine background 
which commends itself chiefly to young girls. 

Then there is rather a fancy at present that 
the gloves should match the dress: Mr. Gregg 
meets this demand by preparing the most 
refined shades of the bright colours which are 
being worn, and we find the most beautiful kid 
gloves in prune, olive or myrtle-green, and also 
in navy-blue suédes stitched with white. For 
dark tailor-made gowns there are various shades 
of tan, beech and nut-brown, stitched with self- 
colour or black, as preferred, and also white or 
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ey gloves stitched ‘with black, as these 
are sti rane used ool is 5 called ‘* smart 
wear.” evrette suede is @ popular | ancestress of Miss Fanny Moody, 

make, and may be had in the soft shades | brated singer, and it” may Poe ; 
of tan and beaver which look so well in | recommended on the score of its becomingnes., 
company with sable. For heavier wear there is | ‘‘ All lace” stockings in black or bronze can 
the “Brunswick” glove, at 2s. 11d., in nut} also be had at this establishment, and black 
brown or beaver, and there are beautiful gloves lace stockings embroidered in poppy-red silk 
in Paris kid at the same price, in sizes to suit | seem exactly the right thing to wear with the 
either short and broad or long and narrow | red silk evening dresses which are so much in 
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Lisle thread stockings with lace clocks. One 
pattern is copied from a stocking worn by an 


pearl 


hands. For smart riding gloves nothing better 
can be had than a speciality at Mr. Gregg’s, at 
8s.1ld. They are only in one colour—a light 
tone of beaver, as they are plunged instead of 
dyed, and they are stitched with red to give them 
a smart ap ce. The red Russian leather 
hunting gloves are excellent value at 4s. 11d., 
they are finished off with horn buttons of the 
same shade, which are strongly secured by being 


pe e0000 


Fing Net Vert EMBROIDERED WITH SPRIGS. 


drawn through an eyelet hole. ‘ White rein- 
deer ” is simply ideal for cycling purposes, and 
the imitation doeskin at 1s. 11d., with a gauntlet 
drawn in by an elastic, is a most convenient 
thing to slip on when shopping. Real reindeer 
gloves (at 8s. 11d.) are also to be had at Mr. 
Gregg’s, and he undertakes to re-tan them when 
they get worn, so that they are not so extravagant 
| as they might appear at first sight. 


White gloves are to take the lead for evening 
wear, though there are also many pretty shades 
in pink, mauve, and eau de nil for those who 
prefer colours. 

Mr. Gregg’s hosiery is becoming almost as 
celebrated as his gloves, more particularly since 
he has taken to copying old designs from the 
delicate designs of a irihdred years since. The 
best example of this style may be found in the 


: Cannot be induced 


to go without it. 


Thousands of people who have tried 


DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA-—as an experiment—now use it 
regularly, and could not be induced to go back to the sickly, insipid, 


and often injurious preparations previously used. 


It is a Proved 


Success. Not a medicine,but a strengthening, stimulative, and restora- 


tive Food Beverage. 


Pleasant and palatable, and embodying the 


numerous principles contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and Cocoa, it 


imparts nourishment and builds up strength. 


and 9d. and 1/6 tins. 


Sold ‘in 6d. packets 


Dainty Free Sample sent post free on 


mentioning this paper—a postcard will do. 


Address: 


DR. TISBLES’ VI-COCOA, 


Lt 
Suffolk House, 
CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


vogue this winter. Plain black silk stockin 
embroidered with raised patterns in self tlie 
are prepared for ladies who object to open 


Two Fans; MARABOUT AND OSTRICH, AND 
Buiack SPANGLED. 


work for evening wear, and cashmere hosiery 
with lace fronts are designed for ladies who 
wish to unite appearance with comfort. 

The new fans have just arrived from Paris, 
and they form quite an entrancing spectacle 
when laid out invitingly on the counter. Steel 
and gold is the popular combination of the 
moment, and it is most beautiful either on black 
or on white. All the spangles used by Mr. 
Gregg are burnished, so that there is no fear of 
the fans getting tarnished, into whatever 
climate they happen to be taken. These 
spangled fans are not expensive, a beautiful 
one can be had for half-a-guinea. An exquisite 
Paris fan, at 28s. 6d., is painted with sprays of 
heliotrope, with spangled yellow butterflies 
hovering here and there; this fan forms a very 

opular present for bridesmaids, and can be 
hadi in different colours to suit the dresses. 
Black fans, spangled with moonlight blue, as 
illustrated (two fans are in one picture), will be 
wonderfully effective in company with soft 
black dresses, and the marabout fans, tipped 
with ostrich, will make the most bewitching 
accompaniment to a white tulle gown. The 
most beautiful thing in the collection is an 
imitation of an antique fan, painted on chicken- 
skin, and the sticks are in fish-pearl, showing all 
the lovely colours of the rainbow. The work on 
this fan is so delicate that but for its freshness 
it might easily be mistaken for an antique. 
The price is £3 15s., and it would make an 
exquisite wedding present. 


», Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


HARRISON KNITTING M\CHINE CO. LTD, 
Works: 48, Upper Rrook St., Manchester. 
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All the new fans are small, the length being 
about 9 inches, instead of 13. The only excep- 
tion I notice at Mr. Gregg’s is a widow's fan, 
made in black crape, mounted on ebony, or a 
large gold fan (made of gold crépe mounted on 
gold sticks), which would look wonderfully 
effective for theatre wear. There are prett 
little Watteau fans for 6s. 6d., and little blac 
fans for taking to a concert at half-a-crown or 
eighteenpence. 

I have left myself no more space to refer to 
the many charming little accessories to the 
toilette which are to be found at Mr. Gregg’s, so 
can only give a passing mention to the lovely 
Marie Antoinette fichus, the fur collarettes, the 
dainty walking-sticks, and the charming lawn 
handkerchiefs, bordered with lace (as illustrated) 
and ornamented with tucks and insertion in 
various designs. These handkerchiefs are par 
ticularly cheap (beginning as low as 6$d.), and 
they are all made by hand, being the work of a 
lady in reduced circumstances, who was brought 
up in a convent, and learnt this dainty work 
from the nuns. CHIFFON. 


A NEW LADY DRESS- 
MAKER. 


Tue latest recruit to the ranks of the lady dress- 
makers is Madame Isabel Somers, who is fast 
gaining a reputation for her excellent work and 
very moderate prices. Mrs. Somers is particu- 
larly clever at designing gowns for young girls, 
and succeeds in imparting an appearance of 
grace even to clients of the “awkward age.” 
A very pretty evening blouse for a young lady 
just ‘out’ was in pale blue and white figured 
silk, made rather full in front, to give additional 
importance to the figure, whilst a deep corselet 
belt accentuated the slimness of the waist; this 
pretty bodice was finished off with quaint leg- 
of-mutton sleeves, and a deep Vandyked collar 
edged with lace. A charming dress intended 
for the same wearer was in dark blue face-cloth 
with a very dainty bodice finished off with 
smoked pearl buttons and castellated collar 
edged with velvet, and a very novel sleeve made 
with a little puff at the top drawn through a 
dark blue velvet strap. A black serge dress 
was elaborately braided, and made with 
one of the “coat-back’’ basques which are 
just returning to fashion. A charming dress 
for a little child was in green vicuna, made 
with a yoke and full skirt, bishop sleeves, and a 
large collar edged with feather trimming. 
Madame Somers is quite as clever at mantles 
as she is at dresses, and undertakes to trim hats 
and bonnets at 1s. 6d. or 2s., the owners pro- 
viding the matérials. She fits extremely well, 
and is very clever at suiting the style to the 
person. Madame Somers’ terms are extremely 
moderate; she only charges 12s. 6d. for making 
a simple dress for a young girl, and pro- 
portionately for older folk. Her address is 10, 
Sutherland-avenue, W., which is within easy 
reach of ’bus or rail. Royal Oak is the nearest 
station. Add to all this that Madame Isabel 
Somers has a delightful manner, and does not 
mind how much trouble she takes to please, 
and I think we may conclude that the newest 
lady dressmaker has not mistaken her vocation. 


‘* ADMITTING’? WOMEN TO KNOW- 
LEDGE AND WORK. 


From what source outside of or within him- 
self has man the prerogative to ‘‘ ADMIT women 
to wider spheres of usefulness” ? The Almighty 
has guaranteed the admission of woman to 
spheres of usefulness by her capacity and ability 
the same as man has admission to spheres of 
usefulness. When, where, and how has male 
man the title deed to the earth, and to the 
spheres of usefulness, that he should talk of 
“admitting” half of the race? If women have no 
higher idea of their own dignity as individual 
sovereigns and their human birthright as souls, 
than to “co-operate” to put into office men 
who do not recognise their equality on these 
grounds, then the most important work to be 
done by women, for women, is to.endeavour to 
arouse in them a reasonable degree of self- 
respect. Lucinpa B. CHANDLER. 
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Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


THE RIGHTS OF AFFLICTED CHILDREN. 


Dear Mapam,—No more righteous Act has 


come into existence in late years than that 


Education Act (56 and 57 Vict. c. 42) which 


pone for the education of the aftlicted. 


ive years ago if a child's sight or hearing was 
defective the child obtained exemption from 
school attendance on producing a doctor’s 
certificate; thus, though most of us accepted it 
as quite natural and right, the already handi- 
capped child was handicapped more seriously 
still. The towns are aireasly reaping the 
benefit; the Education Department laid on every 
School Board the responsibility of either pro- 
viding in its own district specially qualified 
teachers to instruct the deaf and blind, or of 
sending these afflicted children to asylums 
founded for their reception. 

Blind is explained to mean too blind to be 
able to read the ordinary school books, and 
deaf, too deaf to hear class instruction. For 
deaf children the age of compulsory education 
is seven to sixteen; for the blind, five to sixteen. 

How large is the area of England not covered 
by School Boards, and how many afilicted 
children (strong of limb and bonny, many of 
them) might we not find in labourers’ cottages 
untrained, unhelped by this good Act ? 

‘I dread the time,” said a labourer’s wife to 
me, who herself works regularly on the land, 
“when my deaf child will be as big as I am, 
for you see I cannot reason with him as I do 
with the others, I cannot even teach him his 
age Applications on behalf of deaf and 

lind children where there is no School Board 
are to be made to the Education Committee of 
the Rural District Council (not to be confounded 
with the School Attendance Committee). If 
the R.D.C. have not appointed an Education 
Committee, they must do so forthwith. Should 
the school authority fail to perform their duty 
they may, at the discretion of the Education 
Department, either be declared in default as 
under the Education Acts, or may be compelled 
by an order from the Department to make pay- 
ment towards the expense of any particular 
child at a certified school. 

Where it is possible it is well for the parents 
to contribute something towards their child’s 
maintenance, but if they cannot afford much 
the child is not for that reason to be refused. 

I have heard a labourer with seven young 
children and 17s. per week, asked to contribute 
3s. per week towards his deaf child’s main- 
tenance. This labourer, fortunately, knew the 
law, and sturdily refused to pay more than Is. 
per week. 

If you will explain this good law in your 
journal readers of the Siena will be more than 
glad if even one afflicted country child receives 
its rights by your means.— Yours faithfully, 

Anes E. Cook. 

Hutton-avenue, West Hartlepool, Oct. 22nd. 


WHAT FEATHERS MAY BE WORN ? 


Dear Mapam,—Could you or any of your 
éorrespondents (Woman's Sienat) inform me as 
to what feathers, wings, &c., one may wear with 
the absolute certainty that no cruelty has been 
used in obtaining them ? 

We have been horrified lately by reading the 
newspaper accounts of the great cruelty in 
obtaining “egrets” and “brush osprey,” but 
did not know what to think about ostrich 
tips, &c. 

I should be grateful for any information which 
will help me over this difficulty.—Yours faith- 
fully, FE. Mopps. 

3, Elmstone-road, Parson’s Green-lane, 

Fulham, S.W. 


{The Editor understands that the ostrich 
feathers are taken from the tail of the living 
bird without causing any considerable pain, but 
will be glad of more information. 
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‘WASHING INCLUDED.” 


Mrs. J. Prrrett, 20, Riverdale-road, Plum- 
stead, near London, has had an interesting 
experience. About three months ago she 
caught a chill, which resulted in pleurisy and 
dropsy. An able doctor was called, but she 


gradually became worse, enduring acute agony, 
and growing daily more and more enfeebled and 
wasted—a mere shadow of her former self. It 


began to be said amongst her friends, ‘The 
mg thing is not long for this world.” Asa 
ast resource, her husband, having heard of the 
beneficial effects of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, procured some of them. The 
result was truly marvellous. She was quickly 
transformed from a helpless, bed-ridden, pain- 
racked creature to a strong und healthy woman. 
To a West Ham Herald reporter Mrs. 
Pettett herself gave confirmatory information. 
“About three years ago,” she said, ‘my 
health began to fail me ; 
» I became weak, languid, 
{ "# and depressed. Life was 
a burden. I consulted my 
doctor, on whose advice 
took change of air and 
scene, but they did me no 
good. My appetite failed, 
and I began gradually to 
waste away. I caught a 
cold, and pleurisy and 
dropsy ensued, causin 
me excruciating pain. 
took to my bed, scarcely 
able to move hand or 
¥) foot.” 
Wei = “Why did you send 
“The Washing.” for Dr. Williams’ Pills ?” 
‘We were induced to do so by some neigh- 
bours who had tried them, and feported mar- 
vellous things of their effect in ‘ building up’ 
the system. I took three Pills per day; 
the numbness left me after the first day, and in 
three or four days the pleurisy and dropsy 
had so far gone that I, who had been hitherto 
helpless as a baby, was able to leave my bed. 
Gradually both pleurisy and dropsy disappeared, 
and they have not troubled me since. My 
appetite is now excellent; and I can perform 
all my household duties, washing included.” 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills act directly on the 
blood, and thus it is that they are so famous 
for the cure of an:emia and rheumatism, scrofula, 
chronic erysipelas, and to re storepale and sallow 
complexions to the glow of health. They are 
also a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and thus 
have cured many cases of paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous 
headache. ‘They are now obtainable of all 
chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46 Holborn-viaduct, London, at 
Qs. 9d. a box, or six for 18s. 9d., but are genuine 
only with full name Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. Pink pills sold loose or from 
glass jars are not Dr. Williams’. 
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Tacitus, the Roman historian, in describing 
the complete overthrow of the Roman power 
by the Germans, and the establishment of the 
German nationality, which has held its own 
from that day to this, overrunning all central 
Europe and wiping out the Roman Empire 
itself, says “the Germans always consulted 
their women in all great and important under- 
takings.” Nations and peoples that have 
degraded their women have become weak and 
imbecile, and so it has become a part of civili- 
zation to put women on an equality with men. 

#8 OO 


We outgrow all things. ‘The new patch 
breaks the fabric of the old garment. The new 
wine shatters the well-dried leathern pouch 
which held the vintage of our ancestors. But 
most of all do we outgrow, have we outgrown, 
our laws. They fall back, dead letters, into the 
abyss of that past from which we have emerged. 

Mrs. C. H. Dall 


Woman began at zero, and has, through ages, 
slowly unfolded and risen. ach age has 
protested against growth as unsexing woman. 

H. W. Beecher, 
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They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled 


Lozenge alone reliever. | 
Sold everywhece, Tins 133d. each. 
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Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1695. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘* D.C.L.’’ 

Yeast. Always ask for “ D.C.L.” If you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says “‘HOVIS is a grand institution; 1 have almost lived on it since 
T found it out."’ 


6d. and is. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTEBY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of“ HOVIS " which, having 
met with such unprecedentet success, is be ing copied in many instances a8 closely se can be done withou 
tisk. Jf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘“HOVIS,” or if what is supplied a» «“ BOVIS ” is not 
satisfactory, please write, sending sample (ihe cost of which will be defrayed), to 


Ss. FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


BEWARE! __Drsemeeing onthe rain at “worm” BEWARE TS 
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BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important word, and 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts wi 

Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver 


they are CARTER'S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILD EN. 
ap.. By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known | 


every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 


for knowledge is power and the means of attaining bappi- | 


ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN PASTEURISM. 


A REIGN OF TERROR. 
A Story of the Year 1996, in England. 
(Republished from the Wonman’s SIGNAL.) 

Price SIXPENCE, post free. i 
are ordered. 
F, Loneman & Sons, 38a, Tetcott Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Anti-Vivisectionists are earnestly begged to read and 
irculate this Story. 


GE 


Price FourrenceE, if over 20 | 


| [,IBERAL Christianity (Unitarianism) for 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


HEADACHE, 


Yur DIZZINESS, 


CART 


for 
should be observed on 
hin cannot be genuine. . 

Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


NUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 


Price List, 
250 Testimonials, 


Congress, 


Alto-Douro, 
Muscat, Marsala, 
Red Alicante. 


Reputed Pints, 14/- to 2O/- per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 24/- to 36/~ per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNICN WINES, 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2/6 by 


F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co. 


} Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 
| 


The above Wines are recommended by the Unfermented 
| Wine Dept. of the B. W.T. A. 


| 


free reading. Apply toJ.W.Crompton, Rivington, near 
Chorley, Lancathire : 


| Mistress of Women's Hostel - - 
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| INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
MI88S ROYCE 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the University of 

Durham are open to Students of the gr Oe The tees 
| for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


Dr. Mary J. Hall- Williams (M.D.,Boston), 


Will Lecture to Ladies on the first Wednesday of cach 

month, at 4 p.m., at the Women’s Educational Union, 

405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). Silver 

Collection taken. Lectures for 1896: October ith, 
November 4th, December 2nd 


Principal 


A GENTLEMAN with ere educational 

experience, Continent and Eng d, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 
Apply Lady Doctor, Woman's SIGNAL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


PFRMPERANCE HOTKHL, 


42, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.O. 
| This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
i business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
| elephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphio Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Propaiztors. 


| L.0.@.0. “4 Home from Home" 1.0.R. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
_ 188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 

{Clos to Waterloo Station, South Western 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ‘Bus, and 
Boat for all parts of the Metropolis. -Bingle Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at co ngly low prices. 
Special] terms for parties of three or more; a/s0 for rooms 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLAOCOTT, Proprietor. 


RPA HIES. 


| Central, near Louvre. 
| Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


1 losi stam Lady Secretary, 
Rey iste BOs, hue 8. Reker, sacl 


Situations Wanted and Vacant. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET can recommend 


a lady of experience as Governess, private or in a 
school. Could prepare pupils for examination, public or 
high school, boys or girls. Would not object to teaching 
young children. Good references. Address—Miss Saulez, 
care of Lady H. Somerset, The Priory, Reigate. 


NURSE wanted for one child, 24. Single- 
handed, good needlewoman. Age over #2. One who 


has been under a head nurse preferred. Address, Mrs. 
Lancaster, St. Paul’s Vicarage, Halliwell, Bolton. 


ee ees ee 


Everyone interested in Nursing pees 


WNURSING RE Cor 


Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Price One Penny- 


i BBL LILLE, 


"“KYhe 


Edited by 
Published every Saturday. 


ee te a 


Contains all the Nursing News 
week; Articles’ by well - known 


Men and Nurses; 


11, 


ADAM STREE 


zs 


of the 


Medical Drama 


i 


Matters should read 


bD. 


Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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Can be safely and beneficially The leading Doctors and 


taken as an article of daily diet Analysts, and the Medical Press, 


at all times ‘and all seasons. cs: : ; 3 A testify toits purity & superiority. 


( DBURY’s 
Cocoa 
Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 


GENUINE C%COA.—The Public are warned against chemically-prepared dark liquor 
cocoas claiming to be “pure,” but in reality prepared with a considerable percentage 
of alkali; this can be detected by the unpleasant smell when: a tin is first opened. 
CADBURY'S COCOA, on the other hand, is guaranteed to be absolutely pure, and can be 
safely and beneficially taken as an article of daily diet at all times and all seasons. 


The “LANCET” says :— 
“Cadbury's represents the standard of HIGHEST PURITY at present attainable in regard to cocoa,’ 


“STRONGEST AND BEST."—Health. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


_ Cocoa 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 


THE 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


he strongly recommended to all needing rest and plearant and healthful change. It is one of 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s 
country home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmcor. Teignmouth is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


ONE OF THE LOYELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


ay oe, co. EF. CARP HN ETE EZ, 
View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above tha Estuary. BISHOPS THIGNTON, near TRIGNMOUTH. 
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